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Auother +220 Million 


has been added! 


Our 1954 record ... again 

in outstanding insurance of nearly 
one quarter billion dollars . . . 

no group or industrial . . . 

is continued proof of the 
soundness of our agency system, 
based on the conviction 

that the most important individual 
in the life insurance business 


is the man who makes the sale. 
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@ CORPORATION POLICIES — Income may be payable either to the _— 


insured or the corporation. (Applications for Disability Income on corporation would \ 


policies considered on individual merits.) peisiaged 





$750 Maximum coverage in all companies. 





A higher maximum may be allowed when 
a part of the Disability Income results 
from accident and health coverage. 





Minimum coverage $20 monthly. 
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FULL PROTECTION EXTENDS TO AGE 60. $10 ie Disabil- 
ity Income per $1,000 payable while disabled from end of sixth month of continu- 
ous total disability until policy matures. If disability is continuous to age 65 
and the policy has not matured earlier, it matures at 65 as an endowment for its 
face amount. Also, all premiums are waived during disability. | 
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| See Company Tax 


Tied to Corporate 


Income Levy Rate 


Would Reflect Changes in 
General Level Automatically, 
Lessen Temptation to Tinker 


WASHINGTON—Linking of the 
federal income tax on life companies 
to the regular corporate tax rate seems 
a likely possibility. It would have some 
advantages from a life company stand- 
point. 

This relationship would be effected 
& framing the law so that life com- 
pany income subject to income tax 
would be defined as a figure which, 
when multiplied by the corporate tax 
rate, would produce the amount of tax 
contemplated by the formula. For ex- 
ample, assuming continuation of the 
present basis of a flat 642% tax on in- 
vestment income, instead of using the 
6%% figure, taxable income would be 
defined as 124% of investment in- 
come. The corporate tax rate, present- 
ly 52%, applied to this figure would 
produce 642% on the income itself. 

One advantage of this, from the life 
company standpoint, would be that 
the effective tax rate on life compa- 
nies would vary with changes in the 

corporate tax rate automatically. If 
| there is not this automatic relationship, 

there is a temptation for Congress to 

| revise the life company tax base every 
time there is a change in the corporate 
income tax rate and such alterations 
would very likely tend to be less fa- 
vorable than if the life company rate 
were tied to the corporate tax. 























Another reason for having a tie be- 

| tween the life company rate and the 
corporate rate is that there would be 
less reason for uninformed critics to 
contend that life companies were be- 
ing given special treatment. Obvious- 
ly, it will never be possible or equi- 
table to tax life company income on 
the same basis as a regular corporate 
income but by deciding what shall 
constitute life company income and 
then taxing it at the regular corporate 
rate there should be less danger of 
the “special privilege” cry being raised 
by trouble-makers. 
With the straight 644% flat tax on 
investment income there would always 
be the danger that a demagogue look- 
ing for an issue would use the appar- 
ent disparity between 644% and 52% 
to argue that life companies were get- 
ting favored treatment. However, with 
Income being defined so that the cor- 
porate rate would be applicable, any 
critic would of necessity be limited to 
attacking the definition of what consti- 
tuted life company income and by the 
| time he had tried to determine what 
| the basis should be he would probably 
| have become weary of the entire mat- 
5 





Saittinnneeeeetite 


ter. 

It is reported, apparently reliably, 
that the Curtis subcommittee of the 
House ways and means committee will 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


Report of Token 
Commission on RR 
Group Irks Agents 


NEW YORK—A report that the big 
group case, now nearing consummation, 
on the railroads’ employes, involving a 
premium of $45 million a year, will 
pay a commission of only $5,000 has 
brought sharp criticism from David B. 
Fluegelman, Connecticut Mutual, New 
York City, chairman of the group com- 
mittee of National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers and a past president of NALU. 

Mr. Fluegelman said he had received 
information, from a source he regards 
as unimpeachable, that the railroad 
unions had insisted that the case be 
written on a no-commission basis and 
that as a result the commission had 
been limited to a token payment of 
$5,000. 

Calling this “another breach in the 
dike,” Mr. Fluegelman said the matter 
would be taken up at the meeting of 
his committee, which had already been 
scheduled for the latter part of Janu- 
ary to discuss the whole matter of 
union welfare fund business. He said 
he was much disturbed at the com- 
panies on the case going along with the 
union’s insistence that no commissions 
be paid. 

The case is reportedly being written 
by Travelers but with reinsurance be- 
ing ceded to many other group-writing 
companies, much in the way that Met- 
ropolitan is the direct insurer on the 
group life case covering federal em- 
ployes. However, Mr. Fluegelman made 
it clear that he was not singling out 
Travelers for criticism, holding that 
all the companies involved in the rail- 
road case are equally responsible for 
the commission arrangement. 

The case is being handled by the 
Philadelphia firm of Towers, Perrin, 
Forster & Crosby. Mr. Fluegelman said 
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N. Y. Legislation to 
Curb Welfare Fund 
Abuses Proposed 


NEW YORK—lInsurance Superin- 
tendent Alfred J. Bohlinger this week 
recommended a legislative program to 
curb abuses in the operation of union 
welfare funds and assure the sound 
development of such plans. He made 
the recommendations to Governor 
Dewey and based them on the lengthy 
report of Deputy Superintendent A. G. 
Straub Jr. covering the department’s 
investigation of union and employe 
welfare plans. 

Mr. Bohlinger’s program calls for 
registration by all union welfare funds 
with the superintendent of insurance, 
filing of annual statements, examina- 
tion of funds as often as the superin- 
tendent regards it expedient but at 
least once in five years, annual reports 
to employers and employes, delineation 
of the fiduciary responsibilities of 
trustees, and appointment of an advi- 
sory council to consult with the super- 
intendent on all matters of major pol- 
icy and procedure connected with 
carrying out his statutory responsibil- 
ity. 

The Straub report comes out posi- 
tively against commission control by 
the state. 

Some well meaning persons (AFL 
recommended elimination of commis- 
sions altogether) advocated commis- 


sion control after disclosures of malad- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 





he had been informed that the firm 
was being compensated on a fee basis. 
Paul Tressel of Chicago is representing 
the railroad unions. The case covers the 
Eastern Carriers Conference, Western 
Carriers Conference, and Southeastern 
Carriers Conference, in the aggregate 
including practically all the railroads 
in the country. 
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Late News Bulletins... 








Francis R. Smith Is New Pa. Commissioner 


Francis R. Smith has been appointed insurance commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, succeeding Artemas C. Leslie. He was named to the $15,000 a year 
post by Governor-elect Leader, a Democrat, and will take office Jan. 18. Mr. 
Smith has been active in politics in Philadelphia as chairman of the 43rd 
ward Democratic committee and is closely affiliated with William J. Green 
Jr., Democratic city chairman. He is a former congressman (1941-43) and 
a former U. S. marshal. He was internal revenue commissioner for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania from 1945 to 1952. In 1952 he was elected president of 
Federal Business Assn., which comprises the heads of supervisory staffs of all 
federal civilian and military establishments in Pennsylvania. 


]. F. Murphy, N. Y. Deputy, Joins Metropolitan 





Joseph F. Murphy 


NEW YORK—Joseph F. Murphy, deputy New York in- 
surance superintendent, has resigned to join Metropolitan 
Life, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Murphy, a lawyer, has served 
as deputy superintendent since 1952. He becomes a mem- 
ber of the staff of Charles G. Dougherty, 2nd vice-president 
in charge of insurance relations. 

Mr. Murphy started in insurance as a claims attorney 
at New York for Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty and after 
Navy service became a law secretary to Federal Judge Al- 
fred C. Coxe. He returned to the Kemper companies in 
1947 as assistant to the general counsel at Chicago, and in 
1949 became eastern counsel for those companies. 
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on | 
FTC Jurisdiction 
in A&H Cases 


Indications Are That 
Complaints Have Been 
Mailed to Mere Insurers 





WASHINGTON—The_ question of 
the jurisdiction of federal trade com- 
mission over A&H insurers which it 
has cited on charges of using mislead- 
ing advertising, etc., was argued before 
Examiner Laughlin here. The issue 
was raised by Commercial Travelers 
of Utica, N. Y., and Moses Hubbard, its 
general counsel, devoted more than an 
hour contending that FTC does not 
have jurisdiction. All of the Commer- 
cial Travelers advertising is subject to 
New. York state jurisdiction and has 
been submitted to it, he said. 

Robert Sills of FTC contended that 
if Mr. Hubbard were upheld in his 
contention, Commercial Travelers 
would operate as a will-o-the-wisp in 
47 states and District of Columbia. 
State regulation of the great bulk of 





WASHINGTON—Commercial Trav- 
elers of Salt Lake City has agreed to 
the first consent order issued by the 
federal trade commission in its case 
against 17 A&H insurers on complaints 
of false and misleading advertising. 
The decision is preliminary and may 
be stayed for review by the commis- 
sion. 

The company’s consent to the order 
is not an admission that it violated the 
law, but the order does bind it to re- 
frain from advertising that its policies 
remain in effect indefinitely or for 
any period of time when the company 
actually can cancel the policies during 
that time, that its policies cover a 
wider range of illness or accidents 
than are actually covered, and that its 
protection includes more of the ex- 
penses than the company would pay. 

Nine other companies have filed 
answers to the FTC complaints, but 
each has challenged the commission’s 
jurisdiction on grounds that the regu- 
lation of insurance is a state rather 
than a federal responsibility. 

The Commercial Travelers decision 
was prepared by Abner E. Lipscomb, 
hearing examiner. The company has 
agreed that the decision would have 
the same force and effect as if it had 
been made after a full hearing and 
presentation of evidence. 





insurance activity is the only logical 
method, he said, but it is fantastic to 
conclude that Congress intended that 
if a company were licensed in one state 
its insurance superintendent could 
protect the public throughout the 
country. Superintendent Bohlinger of 
New York can do only what the New 
York legislature empowers him to do. 
Also, there may be a benevolent super- 
intendent today but what happens to- 
morrow? 

Twenty days were allowed to file 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE ll) 
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Teachers in Key 
Role for Baring 
Future SS Costs 


Thore Tells Educators of 
‘Ingratiating Intervention’ 
in Social Welfare Movement 


DETROIT—Teachers are in a posi- 
tion to do much toward keeping federal 
social welfare 
projects within 
bounds. They can 
do this by explain- 
ing to the oncom- 
ing generations 
that their future 
earnings must bear 
a heavy tax charge 
to pay for the 
benefits now be- 
ing provided and 
that additional in- 
creases in benefit 
levels could saddle 
them with a staggering burden, Eugene 
M. Thore, general counsel of Life In- 
surance Assn. of America, told the 
American Assn. of University Teach- 
ers of Insurance at its annual meeting 
here. 

Mr. Thore said that in spite of politi- 
cal pressures for more and more social 
security benefits, and failure of the 
public to understand the magnitude 
of the system’s future commitments, 
there is reason to believe that the era 
of “ingratiating intervention” in the 
old age and survivor insurance field 
is drawing to a close. The health field 
is now the most attractive political 
area for new welfare development. 

A contest between the major politi- 
cal parties to dominate and claim 
credit for welfare legislation in the 
health field could overshadow old age 
and survivor insurance, Mr. Thore 
said, but added that this doesn’t mean 
that the life insurance business should 
relax its efforts in educating the 
American people in the dangers of an 
over-expanded system and the tre- 
mendous cost of the existing system 
which will fall on future generations. 

Listing congressional and federal 
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trade commission health insurance ac- 
tivity in the past year, Mr. Thore said 
that because the doing something for 
the sick has great humanitarian appeal, 
patience and understanding in dealing 
with the subject is warranted. Because 
voluntary insurance is limited by the 
individual’s willingness and capacity 
to provide complete protection, there 
has been a tendency to minimize the 
great advances made in recent years 
by pointing to the fact that those who 
need health insurance most are least 
likely to be adequately insured, said 
Mr. Thore. 

“Moreover, there is a disposition in 
some quarters to blame the voluntary 
insurance system for the absence of 
coverage of those who cannot afford to 
buy any health insurance, and those 
who are uninsurable because their 
health is already impaired,” he said. 
“These groups of individuals present a 
problem which government should 
solve through direct assistance. The 
problem of the indigent and the im- 
paired lives is not an insurance prob- 
lem and the quicker this is understood 
the less confusion we will have in 
evaluating the capacity of voluntary 
insurance to spread the cost of medi- 
cal care.” 

Expressing the hope that A&H com- 
panies cited by FTC for their adver- 
tising would decide against challenging 
FTC jurisdiction over advertising, Mr. 
Thore cautioned that if the FTC 
should lose it might well ask Congress 
‘to re-scrutinize the McCarran act, 
with possibly unfavorable results to 
state supervision. 

Meeting FTC standards through vol- 
untary procedures, which could also 
reduce the risk of FTC complaints, 
with their attending adverse publicity, 
would not subordinate the powers of 
the states as delegated in the McCarran 
act, because voluntary compliance 
could not enlarge FTC jurisdiction, 
said Mr. Thore. Moreover, the busi- 
ness would not be hampered in its ef- 
fort to oust FTC jurisdiction by 
strengthening state regulatory law. 

“Presumably the state insurance 
commissioners would participate in 
any proposed voluntary procedure,” 
he said. 

“Such positive action would not re- 
flect on state supervision, but rather 
would tend to strengthen such super- 
vision by avoiding conflicts which 
might result in a congressional review 
of the McCarran act. This approach 
is now under consideration. 

In spite of losing out at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the federal A&H re- 
insurance plan is far from being 
dead, said Mr. Thore. Undoubtedly it 
will be an issue again in the next ses- 
sion, though possibly it will be intro- 
duced in a form that will meet some 
of the objections to the earlier bill. 
The insurance business will be called 
upon to take a position, he observed. 

“This year we did not oppose the 
bill but suggested further study,” he 
said. “Several insurers endorsed the 
plan, others openly opposed it. Now is 
the time to carry out our recommenda- 
tion for further study. Are there other 
approaches to be considered? Will we 
be able to develop an industry position 
if an improved bill is introduced? Are 
we facing a choice—something like the 
reinsurance plan, or a more direct ap- 
proach that would result in govern- 
ment competition in the health insur- 
ance field? Is this another example of 
ingratiating intervention? 

“If we think of these questions in 
terms of the over-all trend toward 
more welfare legislation, is it reason- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Special Situations Will Add to Legislative 
Headaches; Congress, 47 States in Session 


Various special situations, plus theof American Life Convention and Life 


usual thousands of routine bills of 
possible interest to the life insurance 
business, will make the 1955 legisla- 
tive season an especially busy one for 
the business, both in Congress and in 
the 47 states where legislatures are 
meeting early in 1955. 

The federal trade commission’s cita- 
tion of 17 A&H insurers will stimulate 
efforts by insurance departments to 
get fair trade practices acts enacted in 
the 10 or a dozen states that don’t have 
such legislation applying to life insur- 
ance. There will also be efforts to bring 
about enactment of unauthorized ser- 
vice of process measures and the stan- 
dard A&H provisions bill. 

No unusual number of bills or extra 
pressure is anticipated on cash sick- 
ness benefit legislation. 

There will doubtless be efforts in 
some states to pass the “get-tough” 
A&H laws that Commissioner Martin 
has succeeded in having enacted in 
Louisiana but this project is not re- 
garded as having much support out- 
side of Louisiana. Its worst feature is 
the “free look” provision under which 
insured can return his policy and get 
his money back within a specified time. 
The life people object to it not so much 
because it would put them to trouble 
and expense but because it implies 
that the A&H business is of such a 
character that deception is more or 
less to be expected and has to be 
guarded against by such a measure. 

In Congress there are the health 
reinsurance bill, the federal income 
tax basis for life companies, and the 
proposal to place group A&H on fed- 
eral employes through private com- 
panies. Whether this last will be 
written ex-commissions, like the fed- 
eral employes group life plan, or 
whether commissions will be payable, 
has not yet been determined. 

One of the worst situations is in 
Alabama, where the new governor, 
Folsom, made a compulsory life in- 
surance investment law a plank in 
his campaign. He has also indicated a 
strong interest in higher insurance 
taxes. 

The variable annuity proposal will 
be advanced in New York and proba- 
bly several other states. The attitude 











Miss Grace P. Hutchison, staff mem- 
ber of LIAMA since 1925, who retired 
Dec. 31, is shown with Dr. S. Rains 
Wallace Jr., director of research of 
LIAMA. Miss Hutchison, who until 
1948 headed the reference department, 
which she herself organized, helped 
make LIAMA’s library the most ex- 
tensive source for material on agency 
management. She has been a research 
associate since 1949 and is widely- 
known for her knowledge of costs and 
contracts. She prepared the compen- 
dium, Small Company Practices. She 
was with Travelers before joining 
LIAMA. 


Insurance Assn. of America has not 
yet been determined. There was , 
meeting of the joint legislative com. 
mittee’s subcommittee on this subject 
this week but the full committee wij 
not meet until late in January or early 
in February. 

National Assn. of Life Underwriters 
will doubtless seek legislation on ton. 
tine-type policies and tie-in sales jp 
which mutual fund installment ip. 
vestment programs are protected by 
group life insurance. The companies 
however, are taking no stand on these 
matters in any organized way. 


The legislatures that will meet next 
year and the opening dates are: Ala- 
bama, May 3; Alaska, Jan. 24; Arizona, 
Jan. 10; Arkansas, Jan. 10; California, 
Jan. 3; Colorado, Jan. 5. 

Also, Connecticut, Jan. 5; Delaware, 
Jan. 4; Florida, April 4; Georgia, Jan. 
10; Hawaii, Feb. 16; Idaho, Jan. 3; 
Illinois, Jan. 5; Indiana, Jan. 6; Iowa, 
Jan 10; Kansas, Jan. 11; Maine, Jan, 
5; Maryland, Jan. 5; Massachusetts, 
Jan. 5; Michigan, Jan. 12; Minnesota, 
Jan. 4; Missouri, Jan. 5; Montana, Jan. 
7; Nebraska, Jan 3; Nevada, Jan. 4; 
New Hampshire, Jan. 5; New Jersey, 
Jan. 11; New Mexico, Jan. 11; New 
York, Jan. 5; North Carolina, Jan. 5; 
North Dakota, Jan. 4; Ohio, Jan. 3; 
Oklahoma, Jan. 4; Oregon, Jan. 10; 
Pennsylvania, Jan. 4; and Puerto Rico, 
Feb. 14. 

Also, Rhode Island, Jan. 4; South 
Carolina, Jan. 11; South Dakota, Jan. 
4; Tennessee, Jan. 3; Texas, Jan. 11; 
Utah, Jan. 10; Vermont, Jan. 5; Wash- 
ington, Jan. 10; West Virginia, Jan. 12; 
Wisconsin, Jan. 12; and Wyoming, Jan. 
11. 





Maloney Will Reconsider 


Constitution, Sterling Merger 


Commissioner Maloney of California 
has said he will follow the attorney 
general’s ruling that the proposed 
merger of Sterling of Chicago and 
Constitution Life of Los Angeles does 
not conflict with the state insurance 
code. Mr. Maloney said the depart- 
ment was open for re-negotiation by 
the interested parties. 


Mr. Maloney earlier had contended | 


the proposed merger was _ prohibited 
under the code because John Mac- 
Arthur, president of Bankers Life & 
Casualty, also is president of Sterling 
and chairman of Constitution. The at- 
torney general, however, decided there 
was nothing to indicate any lack of 
validity as a matter of law in the pro- 
posed merger. 





Lyon Moves to Oakland, 


Morrell Is Successor 


Harry N. Lyon, general agent for 
Fidelity Mutual at San Francisco, is 
moving his organization to new 
quarters at 1940 Webster street, Oak- 
land, centering his agency in its field 
of greatest activity. Succeeding him 
in San Francisco is Louis W. Morrell, 
formerly supervisor in the Cleveland 
agency. 





Prudential Writes Giant 
Mail Order Credit Group 


Prudential is writing a group credit 
life coverage that Spiegel, Inc., Chi- 
cago mail order house, will make aval- 
lable to its 1,100,000 mail order cus- 
tomers. The coverage will be available 
to all customers buying on the Spiegel 
credit plan, up to $1,000. There will 
be no specific charge to the customer. 
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| Evaluates Effect of Economic Changes 
FUTURE BRIGHT FOR AGENT WHO MOLDS APPROACH TO NEW CONDITIONS 
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By EDWARD STONE 
Economic Consultant 
Institute of Life Insurance 

Everybody is talking about the 
changes that have occurred in the 
United States and the changes that will 
probably take place. What we all want 
to know is what these changes mean to 
each of us and whether they will pre- 
sent new opportunities. This strikes 
home to the life insurance underwrit- 
ers, for they naturally also want to 
know what they can look forward to. 

Well, here are some of the changes 
that have occurred. Since 1940 the pop- 
ulation in the U. S. has increased 24% 
and jobs as of November, 1954, in- 
creased 30%. Not only have jobs in- 
creased faster than the population, but 
income also has grown tremendously. 





Treating one of the timeliest topics 
of the day, Mr. Stone in the accom- 
panying article evaluates the effect of 
various economic changes on the in- 
surance business. He concludes the 
market for insurance is not narrow- 
ing, and that there is a promising fu- 
ture for the agent who continually re- 
vises his selling approach, keeping it 
in step with changing conditions. 





The amount that people have available 
to spend after taxes is now running at 
the annual rate of $252.8 billion, an in- 
crease of 215% since 1940. And since 
that time life insurance in force in the 
U. S. has reached an estimated total of 
$339 billion as of the end of 1954, up 
194% from 1940. In keeping with this 
increase, premium outlay has gone up 
also and it is estimated American fam- 
ilies this year have put as much as 
$9,450,000,000 into life insurance and 
annuities, as against the $8,968,000,000 
in premiums in 1953. The current fig- 
ure represents an increase of 143% 
over the premium outlay in 1940. 

This estimated premium income 
equals 3.7% of disposable income, the 
highest since 1941 when it was 4.4%. 
In 1953 and 1952 it was 3.6%. Can we 
maintain this rate in 1955? Or can we 
better it so as to attain again the 1941 
ratio of 4.4% or the 1940 pre-war ratio 
of 4.4% or the 1940 pre-war ratio of 
5.1%? 

Present indications are that business 
and employment will be somewhat 
better during 1955 than they have been 
during 1954 so that disposable personal 
income can be expected to increase. 
Consequently, to just hold the present 
rate of 3.7% of disposable income 
being used for life insurance means 
that the amount of premium payments 
would have to be even larger than the 
estimated $9,450,000,000. 

The present sales of life insurance 
and annuities reflect the strenuous ef- 
forts of the life underwriter. In seek- 
Ing ways and means to better his pres- 
ent record, he can justifiably ask, “If 
jobs and pay have increased so much 
Since 1940, where are they and what 
can I do to increase insurance sales 
still more?” 

To answer this, it is necessary to 
understand what has been happening 
in the last 14 to 15 years. Changes have 
taken place that include changes in the 
public’s concept of the security it de- 
sires and how it will pay for it. In 
addition, life companies have found 
a shift in the popularity of some of the 
Policies that they have to offer and 
they are also keeping pace with the 
changed desires of the public through 


new forms of policies. 

These various changes—especially 
those that affect the life underwriter 
in connection with his business activi- 
ties—can be summarized as: 

—tThe additional methods of providing 
for future financial security that 
have been developed over the past 
fifteen to twenty years including So- 
cial Security, accident and health in- 
surance and the growth of pension 
plans. 

—The increasing popularity of group 
insurance and accident and health 
insurance and their proportionately 
more rapid growth than ordinary 
life and annuities. 

—tThe great increase in the middle in- 
come group. 

—The shifting further West of the cen- 
ter of non-agricultural employment 
and the consequent economic devel- 
opment of these new areas 

—The shift of industries which provide 
the most employment and the best 
wages. 

Now, taking these changeit up one 
at a time, let us look first at the addi- 
tional methods of providing for future 
financial security. 

Actually, the Americn people are 
making greater provision for their fu- 
ture financial security than they did 
in 1940. They are spending more mon- 
ey on forms of financial security which 
either did not exist in that year or 
were just getting started in the public’s 
esteem. 

In table 1 is shown how this growth 


and the amounts that people have 
placed in the various forms of finan- 
cial security have occurred. From this 
table will be seen how life insurance 
and annuity premium payments which 
went to life companies have increased 
131% from 1940 through 1953. Acci- 
dent and health premiums have in- 
creased by 655%. Hospital and medical 
service payments have _ increased 
3,375%. In addition, there has been 
sizeable growth in the amounts spent 
on retirement and pension funds, so- 
cial security and National Service Life 
insurance. 

Column 1, total security expenditures; column 2, 
government life insurance premiums; column 3, social 
security expenditures; column 4, expenditures to retire- 
ment and pension; column 5, member payments to hos- 
pital and medical service; column 6, accident & health 
premiums; column 7, life insurance company premiums 
(excluding accident & health). 





COLUMNS 
Year 1 2 4 5 7 
Millions of Dollars 

40 5814 58 658 714 32 301 3887 
41 6279 67 838 791 50 347 4020 
42 6995 210 1064 968 68 396 4121 
43 8250 634 1250 1289 85 462 4357 
44 9747 1187 1296 1634 lll 542 4793 
45 11487 2298 1260 1817 145 616 5160 
46 12133 2030 1374 2008 195 704 5626 
47 12523 1102 1560 2439 280 847 6089 
48 12963 512 1678 2758 921 6478 
49 14109 861 1632 3036 535 1133 6694 
50 6186 554 2616 3678 628 1304 7188 
51 18787 677 3324 4442 781 1591 7746 
52 20827 627 3771 5029 946 1 $339 
53 22370 576 3780 54201117 2272 8962 





Sources: 1940-1949 Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Assn.; 1950-1952 National Income Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; 
Life Insurance Fact Book 1954, Institute of Life In- 
surance; Spectator Year Book. 


Both the insured employe and his 
employer contribute to social security 


<The 
COMMONWEALTH 


(ommenlary 


SEASON'S GREETINGS... 


At Christmas time—the gayest and happiest sea- 
son of the year—we at Commonwealth send best 
holiday wishes to everyone in the i:fe insurance 
fraternity. We hope it’s been a “good year” for all 
of you, and that the outlook for 1955 looms even 


brighter... 


Naturally, we send particularly warm greetings to 
our own “family"—the hundreds of Common- 
wealth Careermen from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf Coast. We hope you and your families had 
the most wonderful Christmas, ever! 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 1, 1954—$775,614,129 


Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE ° 


The Doorway to Security” 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


for the employe, and in most cases the 
employer also contributes to the pen- 
sion plans. Hence, these sums should 
be added to the payments made by 
the insured himself. Also, the govern- 
ment pays part of the cost of NSLI 
and this payment should be similarly 
added. The total, shown as “total sec- 
urity expenditures” on the chart, rep- 
resents what is paid here in the U. S. 
for future financial security. The table 
extends only through 1953 because 
the latest overall figures are not as yet 
available. 

Not only have the American people 
put more of their dollars into the fu- 
ture financial security, but also a 
greater part of their overall income 
than in 1940. Their personal income 
after taxes is what they have available 
for spending and to this should be 
added the amounts paid by employes 
for their social security and the 
amounts contributed by employers 
towards social security and employee 
pension and weifare plans, retirement 
systems and contributions for govern- 
ment life insurance. It is out of this 
“overall personal income after taxes” 
that they have been putting increased 
percentages into future financial secu- 
rity. In 1940 it was 7.5%. At the end of 
1953 their “overall personal income 
after taxes” had increased by 234% 
and the proportion of this spent for 
future financial security had increased 
to 8.7%. Life insurance premiums (ex- 
cluding accident and health) were 5% 
of the “overall personal income after 
taxes” in 1940 and 3.6% in 1953. Table 
2 shows this picture. 


Column 1, percentage of overall personal income after 
taxes used for total security expenditures; column 2 
percentage of overall personal income after taxes used for 
life insurance and annuity payments (excluding accident 
& health); column 3, percentage of disposable personal 
income used for life insurance & annuity payments (ac- 
cident & health excluded). 





COLUMNS 

Year 1 2 3 : 
%o %o % 

40 7.5 5.0 5.1 ‘ 
41 6.7 4.3 4.4 
42 5.9 3.5 3.5 
43 6.1 3.2 3.3 
44 6.5 3.2 3.3 
45 7.4 3.3 3.4 
46 7.4 3.4 3.5 
47 7.2 3.5 3.6 
48 6.7 3.4 3.4 
49 7.3 3.5 3.6 
50 7.6 3.4 3.5 
51 7.9 3.3 3.4 
52 8.3 3.4 3.6 
53 8.7 3.6 3.6 
54 - - 3.7 





Sources: 1950-1952 National Income Supplement to 
Survey of Current Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; 
Life Insurance Fact Book 1954, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 


Apparent from the two tables is that 
the American people have continued 
to regard highly the importance of 
providing for future financial security. 
Actually, they have increased rather 
than decreased the proportion of their 
overall income that they are using for 
this purpose at a time when this in- 
come has been rising. 

But, equally apparent, expenditures 
for life insurance are not keeping pace 
with the expenditures for other forms 
of financial security. The thoughtful 
life underwriter cannot help but won- 
der whether this is not an indication 
of a shrinking market for the sale of 
life insurance due to the great increase 
in social security and group insurance 
for employes, paid for primarily by 
employers as a “fringe” benefit. Ac- 
tually, however, hand in hand with 
this increase in non-discretionary fi- 
nancial security coverage (i.e., cov- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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New Fund Plans to 


Buy $15 Million of 
Life Company Stock 


Life Insurance Investors will be the 
name of the closed-end mutual fund 
being formed to hold stocks of com- 
panies engaged primarily in life in- 
surance. As reported in last week’s 
late news bulletins, the account will 
be managed by White, Weld & Co. 
and J. C. Bradford & Co., New York 
City and Nashville brokerage firms, 
respectively. 

One million shares of Life Insur- 
ance Investors common stock will be 
offered the latter part of January at 
$16.25, of which $1.25 will be for or- 
ganization and underwriting expenses. 
There will be no continuous offering 
of shares after this sale, but stock- 
holders will have the privilege at all 
times of surrendering for net asset 
value. 

es e e 

The company will not place more 
than 5% of its assets in the stock of 
one insurer, nor will it own more than 
10% of the stock of any one insurer. 
The primary objective is to seek cap- 
ital gains through long term apprecia- 
tion of common stocks of life com- 
panies, and the fund is said to be es- 
pecially designed not to have any part 
in control or management of any 
company. 

Because life companies pay small 
dividends, the dividend to stockhold- 
ers after necessary corporate expenses 
will be small; however, all surplus in- 





will be paid to stockholders as divi- 
dends. 

Directors of the new company are 
Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president of 
National Life & Accident; George W. 
Wells, president of Northwestern 
National; Charles E. Becker, president 
of Franklin Life; Raymond T. Smith, 
vice-president of Alfred M. Best Co., 
and J. C. Bradford, partner of J. C. 
Bradford & Co. and formerly chairman 
of Life & Casualty. Mr. Smith will 
serve the new company as president 
and Mr. Bradford as secretary. 


A quarterly fee of one-tenth of 1% 
of the average market value of the net 
assets of the company will be allocated 
to directors as compensation. There 
will be no salary to directors for serv- 
ing as officers. 


United States Trust Co. of New York 
will be custodian and J. P. Morgan & 
Co., transfer agent. 


W. E. Brown L. A. Manager 


Provident Mu- 
tual has appointed 
W. Ernest Brown 
manager of its 
new Los Angeles 
agency, effective 
Feb. 1. He was 
supervisor of the 
company’s Tipping 
agency there. Be- 
fore moving to 
California, he was 
in the business at 
York, Pa. 





W. Ernest 


Brown 


Travelers Hear N. Y. Life Choir 
New York Life choir gave its first 
Christmas concert this year in Grand 
Central station. The group also sang 
carols in Hotel Statler and the home 











come and capital gains as realized office. 
‘is life insurance in force exceeds 
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Reinsurance PLUS: One of the most advanced agents 
training programs in the nation .. . 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Theo. P. Beasley, President 


men to assist agents . . . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff... 
Top commissions. 


Home Office, Dallas 








North American, Chicago, 
Brings Out New Sales Kit: 
Cuts Nearly All Rates 


An entire new sales kit complete 
with new rates, policy forms and mer- 
chandising tocls is being released by 
North American Life of Chicago. Rate 
changes include reductions on almost 
every regular policy form issued. In 
addition, seven settlement options will 
be offered instead of the former four, 
the new ones being life income, life 
income with installment refund, and 
joint survivorship income, with two- 
thirds to survivor. 

The kit also contains an investment 
and protection contract designed to 
mature at the end of 20 years for the 
sum of the premiums paid during 
those 20 years. Amount of insurance 
protection available prior to maturity 
will vary with age of insured. The 
plan will feature three settlement op- 
tions in addition to the standard seven 
options. 

Juvenile policies are being changed 
so that full death benefit will be al- 
lowed after age one month. 


Keeps Dividend Scale; 
Eases Travel Rules 


Connecticut General in 1955 is con- 
tinuing the same dividend scale as 
1954, with interest on dividend accum- 
ulations and policy proceeds remain- 
ing at 3%. 

The company also will now issue 
standard insurance on U. S. citizens 
residing in, or traveling to, any of the 
principal cities of the world, except in 
areas where there is armed conflict or 
extreme political unrest. Premium 
waiver and additional indemnity bene- 
fits will generally not be available. 








More Workers Win Life, 
A&H, Pension Plan Benefits 


The number of workers obtaining 
life insurance or some type of A&H in- 
surance through collective bargaining 
has increased 55% or 3.6 million to 
11,290,000 since 1951, according to la- 
bor union reports to Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell. In the same four years 
workers brought into pension plans by 
collective bargaining have increased 
2% to more than 7 million. 

Workers under benefit plans not 
procured through collective bargaining 
were not included in the reports. 

The figures exclude government and 
railroad workers covered under special 
legislation. However, it was noted 
that last August agreement was 
reached on a contributor health plan 
affecting 900,000 railroad workers in 
non-operating unions. 

Of the pension plans included in the 
reports, 85% were non-contributory, 
and of the life and A&H plans, 62% 
were non-contributory. 





Myers Tenn. Life President 


Carl Myers, who has served as ex- 
ecutive vice-president and a director 
of Tennessee Life since its formation 
in 1952, has been elected president. 
He succeeds Gardiner Symonds, now 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer. 

Tennessee Life, which has assets ex- 
ceeding $11 million and more than $38 
million of life insurance and a sub- 
stantial volume of annuities in force, 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., also 
headed by Mr. Symonds. Mr. Myers 
also is a vice-president of Tennessee 
Gas. 





Berson to Cleveland Post 


Harold I. Berson has been named 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, 
N. Y., general agent at Cleveland. He 
was with John Hancock. 


Tells How Every Man — 


Can Produce a Million 


“Every man can be a million-dollar 
producer if he wants to,” Richard F 
Tucker, CLU, division supervisor, 
field training division, Metropolitan 
Life, declared at a meeting of the In. 
dianapolis Life Underwriters Assn. 

Million-dollar production is based 
entirely on prospecting, Mr. Tucker 
said in speaking on “Ordinary Sales 
on the Combination Debit.” “It’s q 
matter of prospecting for a need 
rather than simply for names,” he 
said. 

For million-dollar production Mr, 
Tucker advised selecting the market 
carefully, consistently contacting pros- 
pects, setting your sights on higher- 
income prospects, confidently expect- 
ing to get larger average sales, staying 
active, “keeping your axe sharp” and 
continually hunting for larger cases. 


The best source of ordinary sales © 


for the man on a debit is business 
cases—not giant corporations, but the 
smaller business men he finds right 
on his debit, Mr. Tucker said. 

Prospects for bigger cases will be 
found among present debit and policy- 
holders; new transfers; centers of in- 
fluence such as bankers and lawyers; 
in legal news, contracts awarded, pro- 
motions, and deaths in businesses as 
reported in newspapers; personal ob- 
servation; conversation with club 
members; personal and wife’s friends; 
a review of all apps; the place of em- 
ployment of people on the debit. 

Mr. Tucker recommended the direct 
approach as being the most effective. 
“Announce your name and _ business 
at once, don’t beat around the bush 
about it,” he advised. “Offer to be of 
help and service, but don’t pose as an 
expert in matters outside your own 
field. Make the approach simple and 
brief. For instance, an effective ap- 
proach right at this time, especially 
for the businessman, is: ‘There are 
some provisions in the new revenue 
act that may apply to you.’” 

Mr. Tucker also advised against go- 
ing ahead with the interview unless 
sure it will be free from interruptions 
and under favorable conditions. 
“Above all,” he warned, “don’t try to 
sell standing up, whether at the home 
or in an office. Ask to be invited into 
the man’s private office or into his 
home. Don’t stand in an outer office 
or at the door. Little insurance is ever 
sold standing up!” 

Mr. Tucker was introduced by R. R. 
Hauck, manager, Metropolitan, In- 
dianapolis. A feature of the meeting 
was the induction of 21 new members 
by J. T. O’Neal, CLU, president of 
the Indianapolis group. 





Rocky Mountain CLUs Are 
Sponsors of Estate Planners Day 

In the Dec. 10 issue Security Life & 
Accident was mistakenly given credit 
for sponsorship of estate planners day 
at the University of Denver. The 
event was staged through the efforts 
of members of Rocky Mountain CLU 
chapter with the cooperation of the 
university. 


Boston Mutual H. O. Marks Yule 

The president’s reception, a luncheon 
and dancing were among the events 
at Boston Mutual’s Christmas party 
for home office employes. Chairman 
of the party committee was Ambrose 
F. Reinhalter. 





e Mid-Continent Life is introducing a 
new select risk whole life policy, $10,- 
000 minimum. 
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OSLER CITES EXAMPLES 


Avers Blue Cross 
Ads Overstep 
FTC Standards 


Charges that Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
advertising often contains statements 
of the type that FTC has branded as 
misleading in its accusations against 
the 17 companies were levied before 
the December meeting of Group Man- 
agers Assn. of Indianapolis by R. W. 
Osler, vice-president of Rough Notes 
Co. 

Mr. Osler took three of the FTC 
charges as examples and displayed 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield newspaper 
advertising and direct mail literature 
containing statements which, in his 
opinion, violated the FTC standards. 

“FTC has charged that some com- 
panies made advertising statements 
creating the impression their policies 
were non-cancellable, guaranteed re- 
newable,” he stated. “Here is Blue 
Cross advertising using such phrases 
as ‘once yours, yours for a lifetime,’ 
and ‘lifetime protection.’ Certainly 
these phrases, repeated over and over 
again, create the impression that Blue 
Cross is non-cancellable, guaranteed 
renewable.” 

The FTC has charged companies 
with using advertising that gives the 
impression the coverage is more ex- 
tensive than it is in fact, according to 
Mr. Osler. He then called attention to 
Blue Cross advertising carrying such 
statements about the coverage offered 
as “without limit and regardless of 
cost. 





° * e 

“No Blue Cross plan I ever saw was 
‘without limit’,” the speaker charged. 
“They all have very definite limits as 
to the number of days of coverage, and, 
hence, anyone hospitalized beyond that 
period of days certainly does not have 
his bills ‘paid in full regardless of 
cost’.” 

“FTC also called it misleading for 
advertising to fail to disclose that pre- 
existing conditions were not included,” 
the speaker continued. “Yet here are 
examples of Blue Cross advertising 
stating boldly, ‘Regardless of age, sex, 
or occupation, you are eligible, ‘which 
certainly gives the impression that 
health doesn’t matter; and yet these 
ads do not point out that pre-existing 
conditions are excluded on such a 
broad definition that in some plans it 
would be possible to exclude pneu- 
monia today because one went to a 
physician with a cold 10 years ago.” 

Other points of misrepresentation 
Mr. Osler charged against the Blue 
Cross advertisements he displayed in- 
cluded “Dollar for dollar, you get more 
from Blue Cross and Blue Shield be- 
cause both plans are non-profit.” 

“It does not necessarily follow that 
anything which is non-profit is less ex- 
pensive,” he charged. “Take any gov- 
ernment agency. It’s non-profit; but 
how many times can it do a job less 
expensively than can a private-enter- 
prise business?” 

Another Blue Cross ad Mr. Osler 
displayed made the statement, “More 
than 46 million Americans. ..choose 
Blue Cross in preference to all other 
Plans...This is your best possible 
proof that Blue Cross gives you more 
for your money.” 

“If the number of people who own 
a given type of policy is any indication 
that the type gives more for the mon- 


ey, then the vote goes to private enter- 
prise insurance by all odds,” the speak- 
er pointed out. “According to the latest 
report of the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil, private insurance has not a mere 
46 million covered, as Blue Cross brags 
about itself in this ad, but 53,482,000 
The use of the 46 million in the Blue 
Cross ad is definitely misleading since 
few members of the insuring public 
would check statistics on the predom- 
inance of private plans and would as- 
sume from the way the ad is written 
that Blue Cross’ 46 million is an over- 
whelming majority.” 
e e e 

The speaker also pointed out in- 
stances of what he termed violation of 
the statement of principles of personal 
A&H insurance. “Of course the state- 
ment of principles has no standing in 
law,” he admitted, “but it is considered 
by the industry and many commis- 
sioners as a guide to fair advertising 
and selling practices.” 

One of the instances of “violation” 
of the statement of principles Mr. Os- 
ler pointed out was the fact that some 
of the ads he displayed made no men- 
tion of exclusions, reductions, and 


limitations as called for in section III, 
paragraph 15, of the statement. 

“The constant loss of the better 
groups to orthodox insurance carriers, 
thus creating a spiral in Blue Cross 
rates, is slowly leading to desperation 
on the part of many Blue Cross plans,” 
Mr. Osler charged. “This desperation 
is indicated in the million-dollar na- 
tional advertising campaign under- 
taken by Blue Cross this year, ad- 
mittedly launched because of competi- 
tion and the rate of cancellations. Out 
of this desperation seems to be grow- 
ing, at least as indicated by the ex- 
amples I have here, a certain careless- 
ness in advertising and sales literature. 
No excuse from Blue Cross that private 
companies have sometimes allegedly 
been guilty of the same thing is any 
valid excuse in law or morality. 

“If the FTC charges against private 
insurance companies are sincere, as 
contrasted to a move of political ex- 
pedience to help pave the way for gov- 
ernment inroads on the insurance bus- 
iness, then I believe that FTC should 
turn its attention to the use by Blue 
Cross of advertisng tactics FTC con- 
demns among private companies.” 


Assemblyman Dwyer 
to Manhattan Life 


Thomas A. Dwyer, Brooklyn lawyer 
and for 15 years a member of the New 
York legislature’s 
assembly, and for 
many years a 
member of the as- 
sembly insurance 
committee, joins 
Manhattan §Life 
Jan. 1 as associate 
counsel. He was 
secretary of the 
joint legislative 
committee on in- 
surance rates and 
practices since its 
inception. He is an 
alumnus of Holy Cross and of Fordham 
law school and has been a member of 
the New York bar since 1930. 





Thomas A. Dwyer 





On Union Labor Life Board 


Peter W. Eller, chairman of Building 
Trades Employers Assn. of N. Y., has 
been elected a director of Union Labor 
Life. 



















The 5-Star Prescription 


For the doctor, lawyer, or any prospect who must provide his own old-age in- 


come, the LNL man likes to prescribe our 5-Star Annuity. 


Optional maturity dates enable the policyholder to begin his income early 
or late—any time between age 50 and 
70. This flexibility brings definite tax 
advantages. And life insurance protec- 
tion is provided by this low net-cost 


participating policy, in addition to the 


THE 


annuity benefits. 


Lincoln National’s 5 Star Annuity 
is another reason for our proud claim 
that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates 
Its Character 
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ADDRESSES N. Y. AGENCY 


Cosmopolitan Features 
Top Prudential Agent 


NEW YORK—Prudential’s leading 
producer, Umberto Palo of South Riv- 
er, N. J., had the double distinction 
within a single week of addressing the 
company’s Kreutzer agency in New 
York City and seeing his success story 
featured in the new Cosmopolitan. 

Mr. Palo left his high-school teach- 
ing and coaching job at South River 
in October, 1953, after talking with 
Julius Rarus, assistant manager of the 
Trenton agency in charge of the New 
Brunswick branch. Mr. Palo had been 
concerned about his $4,200 teaching 
salary, because he could see that just 
about when his young son would be 
ready for college it would be retire- 
ment time for Palo, Sr., as a teacher. 
He wanted to find a way to make 
more money. He did. In his first three 
months selling life insurance he paid 
for half a million. In his first year he 
topped $2 million and earned $35,000 
He sold a million in just the first 
quarter of 1954. 

No shy retiring scholar type, Mr. 
Palo for years has been taking an 
active part in community affairs. He 











Republic National Promotes 


Four at Home Office 
Republic National Life has made 


four home office promotions, Hilton 
Campbell becoming vice-president in 
charge of planning, Rex Beasley secre- 
tary, 


assistant 


Ill, 


Jesse Sanders, 





Hilton Rex Beasley 
secretary and a director, and T. K. 
Williams assistant secretary and as- 
sistant manager of the planning de- 
partment. 

All previously have been with va- 
rious departments of the home office. 
Mr. Campbell has been secretary and 
office manager and Mr. Beasley has 
been assistant secretary and assistant 
office manager. 

Christmas bonuses totaling $41,000 
were paid to employes. 


Campbell 


oe 





has also done sports broadcasting on 
the local radio station and part-time 
sports reporting for the New Bruns- 
wick paper. To an unusual degree he 
maintained contact with his former 
students, particularly those whom he 
had coached in boxing and other 
sports. Without realizing it, he had 
been building a prospect list that would 
make even a veteran agent’s mouth 
water. 

In making his phenomenal record, 
43-year-old Bert Palo has sold a lot of 
policies. Success hasn’t hinged on a 
few jumbo cases. He has sold a $50,000 
case but such size is decidedly out of 
the ordinary for him. Most of his pol- 
icyholders and prospects are people 
in the $6,000 to $8,000 income range. 

Mr. Palo’s entry into the life insur- 
ance business started out quite by ac- 
cident. He was standing outside the 
local movie theater when Mr. Rarus, 
one of his former pupils, came out. 
They got to talking and Mr. Palo ex- 
pressed the not very unusual wish 
that he could get into something that 
would make him more money than he 
was making. He signed up with Mr. 
Rarus with breathtaking rapidity and 
was on his way to leading the company’ 

A number of home office executives 
were at the Kreutzer agency meeting 
at which Mr. Palo gave his talk. 





Boss Elected President of 


Michigan A&H Association 


LANSING, MICH.—Ray Boss, Time, 
Byron Center, was elected president of 
Michigan Assn. of A&H Underwriters 
at the annual meeting here. He suc- 
ceeds Jack Whiting, Washington Na- 
tional, Detroit. 

Other officers are Robert Barrett, 
Detroit, vice-president, and Mrs. Helen 
Patterson, Hoosier Casualty, Flint, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Members attending agreed that the 


association should spearhead a fight - 


against encroachment of the federal 
government into insurance’ and 
pledged to oppose the reinsurance 
measure to be considered by Congress 
in January. Leonard McKinnon, Flint, 
president of the International associa- 
tion, spoke in support of these actions. 





Elect Geske at Grand Rapids 

Harry Geske, Confederation Life, 
has been elected president of Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Managers & General 
Agents Assn. He succeeds Clyde V. Mc- 
Elroy, Metropolitan. 

B. H. McDonald, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, was named vice-president, and 
E. E. Moreland, John Hancock, treas- 
urer. 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 
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Benson Tells How to 
Build Agency Morale 


Agency morale is a state of mind 
conducive to helping do the job at 
hand most effectively, and there is no 
one formula for achieving it; instead, 
it is a mosaic and is good only when 
all the pieces are in place, Judd C. 
Benson, manager of Union Central 
Life at Cincinnati, told members of 
Indianapolis General Agents & Man- 
agers Assn. at the December meeting. 

Mr. Benson listed eight methods 
used in his agency to achieve morale. 

Encouraging good health by seeing 
that agents get good rest and recrea- 
tion. “Good health,” he declared, ‘“‘is 
an essential to good morale.” 

a o e 

Seeing that men are continuously 
informed. “Schools and courses are 
fine,’ the former NALU president 
stated, “but superior men are those 
who realize that this is an evolutionary 
business and that they must keep in- 
formed at all times. The man who 
says he has ‘taken all the courses’ and 
no longer needs to study and read is 
headed out of the business.” 

Teach men to be skillful in the in- 
terview so that they feel they did well 
even when a sale does not result. “Re- 
member that men love to do the things 
they do well.” 

Draw a line between executive and 
selling duties. “Every life underwrit- 
er is part executive and part sales- 
man,” Mr. Benson declared. “The trou- 
ble too often is that he tends to make 
his executive decisions piecemeal, thus 
detracting from his selling effort. In 
our agency, we have each man spend 
three uninterrupted hours a month on 
executive planning so that he will be 
free from executive decisions while 
selling.” 

See that each man has a system pro- 
viding a constant flow of prospects. No 
man’s morale is low when he has plen- 
ty of prospects. 

e e os 

Talk to a man about his strong 
points, not his shortcomings. Convince 
him he is tops in at least one thing. 

Do joint work with men. “Joint 
work is the biggest of all morale build- 
ers,” Mr. Benson reported. “However, 
be sure to work with new prospects, 
not ones the man has ready to close 
anyway. Men like to feel their man- 
ager isn’t afraid of the tough ones.” 

“Laugh at bad habits rather than 
scold,” the speaker advised. “You’ll 
get a lot further that way.” 

“All of these things,” Mr. Benson 
concluded, “are not things you do one 
time or once a quarter. They are things 
you do every day—and that is the way 
agency morale is built: the little things 
you do every day.” 





Broadens Employe Benefits 


Occidental Life of California has 
liberalized its employe benefit program, 
including life, hospital, surgical and 
medical insurance and retirement pro- 
visions. The new plan incorporates 
many of the features of major medical 
coverage, affecting nearly 2.000 em- 
ployes and their dependents. Substan- 
tially the same plan, underwritten by 
Occidental, is in effect for most of the 
other non-industrial affiliates of 
Transamerica Corp. 

Pension credits have been substan- 
tially increased through permitting 
employes to enter the plan at age 30 
instead of age 40 as in the past. Em- 
ployes gift life insurance benefits have 
been liberalized, and the company’s 
contributory life program has been 
changed with amounts available to 
employes substantially increased. 


—<—<—<< 


John Hancock Reenters 
Disability Income Field 


John Hancock is reentering the dis. 
ability income field with a new sup. 
plementary provision to be added to 
certain policies in its select ordinary 
series. A level term insurance rider jg 
also being introduced. 

Offering three benefits, the monthly 
disability addition provides for waiver 
of premiums to age 65, or end of pre. 
mium-payment period if earlier, or 
until prior maturity or termination of 
the policy; payment of monthly dis. 
ability income of $10 per $1,000 of bas. 
ic sum insured to age 65 or until prior 
maturity or termination of policy; 
payment of sum insured at policy an- 
niversary nearest to age 65 if insured 
continues to receive monthly disabili- 
ty income to that date, thereby matur- 
ing the policy. 

This provision, covering total and 
permanent disability occurring prior 
to age 60 and continuing for at least 
six months, may be attached to any 
select ordinary policy except term and 
single premium plans, or to policies 
on which initial term insurance is al- 
ready in effect, and may be added to 
an existing policy in the select ordi- 
nary series bearing an effective date 
on or after May 1, 1954. 


e o o 

The term insurance rider provides 
a level amount of term coverage in 
addition to the sum insured under the 
basic policy, and may be paid in a 
single sum or placed under a settle- 
ment option. It includes a conversion 
privilege and contains nonforfeiture 
values available as cash or extended 
term insurance separately and apart 
from nonforfeiture values of the basic 
policy. If the basic policy contains a 
disability benefit, the rider will con- 
tain waiver of premiums benefit, but 
it does not offer double indemnity. 

The rider may be written for a mi- 
nimum amount of $3,000, which may be 
less than the sum insured, and has a 
maximum of 2% times the sum in- 
sured under the basic policy, subject 
to company limits. It may be attached 
to certain select ordinary policies is- 
sued on a standard basis with a pre- 
mium-paying period at least as long 
as that of the term period. 





Ariz. to Consider 


Insurance Bills 


Several insurance measures are to 
be introduced to the Arizona legisla- 
ture shortly after the 1955 session 
opens. It will probably include amend- 
ments relating to contributory negli- 
gence which will not bar recovery if 
the negligence is slight on the part of 
the plaintiff, technical amendments to 
the financial responsibility act, and to 
liberalize benefits under the occupa- 
tional disease act. 


Other legislation to be considered 
will probably be on survival of causes 
of action in negligence cases, a dis- 
ability and sickness benefits fund call- 
ing for $30 for 20 weeks under em- 
ployment security with both employ- 
es and employers contributing. Also, 
a measure to exempt commissions paid 
agents from the withholding provi- 
sions of state income tax; limiting 
small loan companies’ life insurance 
requirements; and a measure which 
would require a completion bond from 
cotton contractors requiring them to 
carry public liability cover to safe- 
guard cotton pickers in contractors’ 
trucks. The Texas act which requires 
investments in the state by life insur- 
ance companies may also be reintro- 
duced. 
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Estimate ‘54 Life 
Sales in Canada 
at $2.6 Billion 


New life sales in Canada in 1954 
are estimated at not far short of $2.6 
pillion by A. Bruce Matthews, presi- 
dent of Excelsior Life and also of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assn. 
This compares with 1953 sales of $2.7 
billion. Life insurance in force in Can- 
ada increased to about $23 billion at 
the end of 1954, as against $22 billion 
a year earlier. The nation’s policyhol- 
ders now number more than 5,500,000. 

Benefit payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries totalled nearly $300 
million, some $25 million more than 
in 1953. Death benefits alone are esti- 
mated at $115 million, a gain of about 
$10 million. 

During 1954 it is estimated that life 
company investment in housing ap- 
proximated $410 million, an increase 
of more than $60 million. It is expected 
that the percentage of life company as- 
sets in Canada invested in mortgages 
will be higher than the 1953 figure of 
32%. 








San Antonio Assn. Hears 
| Tax Bill Sales Angles 


San Antonio Assn. of Life Under- 
writers at its December meeting heard 
Jesse H. Oppenheimer, San Antonio 
attorney, discuss the problems pre- 
sented by the new tax legislation and 
the advantages for the life insurance 
salesman. He stated there are many 
questions concerning an interpreta- 
tion of the law that remained to be 
answered and that more of the inten- 
tions of Congress can be gained by a 
study of the committee reports than 
the statue itself. Mr. Oppenheimer said 
where insurance can be provided for 
the payment of estate taxes without 
being included in the estate, the 
insurance is a greater bargain for the 
buyer and thus provides for sale of 
greater amounts of insurance. 


He stated there is no uniformity of 
opinion on what may constitute a 





; general 


reversionary interest and also just 
what constitutes a 5% interest in the 
ownership of the policy. He viewed 
the elimination of the premium pay- 
ment test as an improvement for life 
sales and developed questions involved 
in the wife’s will, the problem where 
money has been borrowed on the 
policy, and gift taxes. He suggested 
taking out paid-up policies as a means 
of avoiding burdensome taxes. 

President T. H. Spindle, Amicable 
Life, presented C. Stanley Price, Equit- 
able Society, immediate past president, 
with a sterling silver pitcher with his 
name engraved and the date of his year 
as president. He also announced the 
membership drive scheduled for Jan. 
6 and the speaker for the next meeting, 
V. W. Kelley, Amicable Life San 
Angelo, manager, president of the 
Texas association. 


Gen'l Agent Group Meets 


A group of life insurance general 
agents known as General Agents 
its recent annual 
meeting in Cincinnati. Composed of 10 
agents operating on com- 
parable production levels, the purpose 
of the oganization is self-improvement. 
The first day of each annual meeting 
Is spent in studying the complete 
operation of the host general agent, in 





| this case William T. Earls, Mutual 


Benefit Life. Selection, training, re- 
cruiting and management methods of 
the individual members complete the 
second day agenda. At the meeting, 
a desk clock was presented to Lambert 


Huppeler, retiring as a member of the 
group since his recent election as 
agency vice-president of New England 
Mutual Life. 

Other members are John D. Marsh, 
Washington, D. C.; Harold T. Dillon, 
National Life of Vermont, Atlanta; 
John C. F. Merrifield, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Portland, Ore.; Carr R. 
Purser, Penn Mutual life, New York 
City: John H. Jamison and Nelson D. 
Phelps, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Chicago; E. A. Ellis, Pacific Mutual 
Life, San Francisco; John A. Hill, 
Aetna Life, Toledo, and Mr. Earls. 


Fidelity Mutual Makes 
Home Office Appointments 


Fidelity Mutual Life has appointed 
Hans Guenther assistant manager of 
agencies, Martin Zeffert assistant ac- 
tuary and P. A. D. Schuessler, form- 
erly assistant underwriting officer, un- 
derwriting officer. 








Hancock Promotes Three 


in Supervisory Ranks 


John Hancock has advanced B. Wes- 
ton Hardy, Jr., regional office super- 
visor of north central territory, to 
southwestern regional supervisor of 
field training at Dallas. Homer L. Zorn, 
office supervisor of Detroit district, 
has been promoted to regional super- 
visor of east central region, and Jo- 
seph H. Leggett, office supervisor of 
Waterbury, Conn., district, has been 
appointed supervisor of upper New 
York and western New England region. 





Accidental Death Decline 
Led by Road Fatality Score 


The motor vehicle accident death 
rate on the basis of mileage traveled 
probably was at an all time low in 
1954, statisticians of Metropolitan Life 
estimate in predicting that deaths from 
all types of accidents will total 91,500, 
down 3,500 from the 1953 total. The de- 
crease in motoring fatalities will oc- 
cur despite an increase in travel and 
will amount to approximately 36,000, 
down 2,000. 

In other categories, accidents in and 
about the home will total 28,000, down 
1,000; occupational injuries 14,500, 
somewhat below 1953; public accidents 
other than highway, 16,000, the same 
as last year. The accident death rate 
will be about 57 per 100,000 popula- 
tion, compared with 60 per 100,000 in 
1953, the statisticians say. 


Record November 
Sales Analyzed 


Breaking down the record Novem- 
ber life sales of $10,271,000,000 re- 
ported in last week’s issue of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, sales of ordi- 
nary life were $2,239,000,000, up 14%. 
Industrial amounted to $563,000,000, 
up 1%. New group life sales, includ- 
ing the federal employe plan, were 
$7,469,000,000. Excluding this special 
plan they were $731,000,000, 42% 
more than November, 1953. These 
sales represent new groups set up and 
do not include additions under group 
contracts already in force. 





Two New House Organs 
Published by Combined 


Combined of Chicago has com- 
menced publication of two house or- 
gans for its home office employes and 
field representatives. One is entirely 
new and is entitled “The Field Cham- 
pion.” It is sent to general agents and 
agents throughout the country, and 
contains sales ideas, and sketches of 
personalities in the production force. 

The other publication, “Full Cover- 
age,” goes to more than 1,200 agents 
and employes throughout the country 
each month. It is a resumption of the 
older publication of the same name 
which was last issued in July of 1953, 
but the new publication is improved by 
taking magazine form. It contains a 
number of pictures and articles of gen- 
eral interest. 





Mo. Agents to Push Many 


Legislative Measures 


ST. LOUIS—Missouri Assn. of Life 
Underwriters this session of the leg- 
islature will make another effort to 
obtain passage of an agents’ and brok- 
ers’ qualification law. 

Other goals are legislation to permit 
probate courts to allow the use of es- 
tate wards funds to purchase life in- 
surance by a guardian, elimination of 
the tie-in sale of group life with the 
purchase of securities, to put in effect 
the model group law, elimination of 
the so-called tontine policies, elimina- 
tion of excessive commissions on group 
creditor insurance, and legislation to 
protect the public against questionable 
A&H policies. 

Attempts also will be made to secure 
stricter enforcement of the state’s an- 
ti-rebate and misrepresentation laws. 
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Sun Life of Canada 
Gives 13 Higher Rank 


Sun Life of Canada has advanced 
Lachlan Campbell to actuary and H. F. 
Gundy to underwriting executive, both 
becoming executive officers. H. Mc- 
Leod and J. W. Ritchie have been pro- 
moted to actuary, and A. J. Moore has 
been promoted to group actuary. L. J. 
Brown and E. W. Crowe have been 
advanced to associate actuary. G. W. 
Wilson has been named underwriting 
officer and J. F. A. MacIntosh has 
been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of underwriting. T. M. Galt 
and A. H. Gray have been appointed 
assistant actuaries, and R. D. Baldwin 
and A. C. McCallum have been named 
assistant group actuaries. 





Indiana Selection Men 
Choose Ulrey President 


Indiana Home Office Underwriters 
Assn. at its annual meeting in Indiana- 
polis selected John Ulrey, American 
United Life, president to succeed A. 
Alec Kroeg, Jefferson National. 

Robert Kelly, Hoosier Farm Bureau 
Life, was named vice-president and 
the secretary is Mrs. Sally Dixon, 
Standard Life of Indiana. 


Wieghaus to Chicago for 


National Underwriter Co. 

Robert J. Wieghaus has been ap- 
pointed resident manager at Chicago 
for the National 
Underwriter Co., 
succeeding And- 
rew J. Wheeler, 
who has been 
transferred to San 
Francisco as Pa- 
cific Coast man- 
ager. 

Mr. Wieghaus is 
a graduate of Xa- 
vier university of 
Cincinnati. Before 
joining the Na- 
tional Underwrit- 
er Co. in 1953, he 
had sales exper- 
ence with Swift & Co. and had been 
with the engineering department of 
General Electric at Cincinnati. As 
well as traveling downstate Illinois, 
he will service several Chicago ac- 
counts. 








R. J. Wieghaus 
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Specializing in Evaluation of 


' MEDICAL{CLAIMS 
EVALUATION SERVICE 
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Modern Woodmen Hikes 
Dividends for 1955 


Modern Woodmen of America an- 
nounces a $1 million increase in divi- 
dends to policyholders in 1955 and a 
new minimum amount, low cost policy 
which will be available Jan. 1. In- 
terest paid on dividends on deposit will 
be raised from 3% to 31%%, effective 
Jan. 1. The new dividend schedule ap- 
plies to all policies issued since 1935. 

The new insurance plan in $5,000 
minimum and the newly adopted div- 
idend schedule were outlined at two 
state managers conferences held at the 
home office in Rock Island, Ill. Other 


discussions concerned new concepts in 
the selection of agents, modern train- 
ing methods and expansion plans for 
1955. 





On Lutheran Brotherhood Board 


Thurman G. Overson of Minneapolis 
has been elected a director of Lutheran 
Brotherhood, filling the unexpired 
term of Herman L. Ekern, Madison, 
Wis., a co-founder who died Dec. 4. 
Mr. Overson is executive secretary of 
the board of trustees and manager of 
the trust funds of Evangelical Luther- 
an Church. Since he joined the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran church staff in 1926, 
the endowment and other invested 
funds of the synod have increased 
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-balanced company is, we believe, a company 


. . whose financial position is strong 


.. whose geographical market embraces a 
balance of metropolitan, town and rural 
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. whose contributions to its industry have 
been recognized as outstanding 
. whose growth has been steady and uniform 


is sufficiently large to assure 


confidence and prestige 
... whose management, nevertheless, has 
never lost the common touch with agent 
and policyholder 
.. whose reputation as a friendly company 


nsistently upheld 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA e 
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Greater Benefits for your clients... 


your clients! 
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ILLINOIS MUTUAL’S New Major Medical Expense Plan 
Protects Your Clients against Catastrophic Medical Costs 


Now there is an Illinois Mutual plan to fit the specific needs of each of 
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In addition to many other sales p 


ductable expense up to $5,000 — $7,500 or $1 
on the amount of daily hospital room and am 


portfolio a kit full of saic 
Territories open in Iilineis, indiana, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Missouri ard Wisconsin 
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‘E. A. McCord, President, C. C. Inman, Executive 
The best in ident, sick and hospital 


Mutual's newest policy covers catastrophic ‘medical costs, providing the 
extra money where and when your clients need it most. The policy covers 
ALL medical expenses in full after the first $500 — $750 er $1000 de- 


for rental rather than purchase of mechanical aids. 


Add this policy to your list of plons ind make sour 


Illinois Mutual Casualty Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 411 LIBERTY ST., PEORIA, ILL. 3 
Viee 









0,000 with limitations only 
bulonce costs and provides 


Michigon. 


President 
since 1910. 





from $1,250,000 to $6 million. Earlier 
he was in the banking business. 


Klein Made General Agent 


for Lutheran Brotherhcod 


Lewis E. Klein has been appointed 
general agent of Lutheran Brother- 
hood, for Mower, Freeborn, Faribault, 
Martin, Cottonwood and Jackson 
Counties in Minnesota, and Kossuth, 
Winnebago, Worth, Mitchell, Hancock, 
Cerro Gordo and Floyd counties in 
Iowa. 

Mr. Klein has represented Lutheran 
Brotherhood at Grand Island, Neb., 
since 1945. He was formerly an in- 
structor in the public schools at Ra- 
venna, Auburn, Beatrice and Seward, 
Neb., and supervisor of agricultural 
education for Nebraska. 








Adds 101 Agents to Staff in 1954 

Aid Association for Lutherans dur- 
ing 1954 added 101 district representa- 
tives and four special agents to its field 
staff. The paid for production of these 
men, with less than a year of service, 
totals $18,154,704. 

The association’s paid for insurance 
for 1954 will exceed the $110 million 
mark, giving a total insurance in force 
of more than $845 million. 








Urges Group Coverage 
for N. H. State Workers 


New Hampshire’s 4,000 state em- 
ployes will have group life insurance 
if John P. H. Chandler, Jr., is suc- 
cessful. Following a conference with 
officials of State Employes Assn., of 
which he is executive councilor, he 
called for the 1955 legislature to act 
on a plan offering this protection to 
state workers. It was Mr. Chandler 
who in 1947 as a state senator won a 
five-day week for state employes. 


Shoemaker Heads N. Y. 


City Managers’ Assn. 


NEW YORK—George P. Shoemaker, 
Provident Mutual, has been elected 
president of Great- 
er New York Life 
Managers’  Assn., 
succeeding James 
F. MacGrath, Unit- 
ed Statics Life. 
Wheeler H. King, 
New England Mu- 
tual, was _ elected 
vice-president and 
Arthur L. Sullivan, 
Fidelity Mutual, 
secretary - treas- 
urer. 

Elected to the 
board were M. L. 
Camps, John Han- 
cock, H. G. Henderson, Prudential, 
Harry Krueger, Northwestern Mutual, 
Mr. MacGrath, Richard E. Myer, Mu- 
tual of New York, Thomas L. O’Hara, 
Metropolitan, Louis W. Sechtman, 
Aetna Life, and Gerald H. Young, 
State Mutual. 

Also elected to the board by virtue 
of their position as chairmen of stand- 
ing committees were Edwin J. Allen, 
John Hancock, David A. Carr, Contin- 
ental Assurance, Benjamin D. Salinger, 
Mutual Benefit Life, and Burton J. 
Bookstaver, Security Mutual. 

Mr. MacGrath presented an engrav- 
ed silver-banded gavel to Mr. Shoe- 
maker. j 


Mass. Mutual High in 


Optional Settlements 


A total of 69.9% of Massachusetts 
Mutual payments on death claims, 
double indemnity and matured endow- 
ments were under optional modes of 
settlement, more than twice the na- 
tional average of 31.5% and an in- 
crease of 1.1% over the company’s 
1952 figure. Total paid under options 
was $29,601,462. 








G. P. Shoemaker 
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70% of Corporations 
Ignoring Effect of SS 


Changes on Pensions 


NEW YORK-—A recent informa] sy; 
vey of nationally-known companie 
made by Johnson & Higgins, insurang 
brokers, revealed that more than 70°. 
of the companies planned no changes 
in their pension plans to take into ace 
count the 1954 social security ameng. 
ments. 

In the December issue of its Employ. 
ee Benefit Plan Bulletin, J&H warns 
that by not adjusting for changes in 
the social security law where neces. 
sary, employers run the risk of “eye. 
ating serious inequities within the 
plan and of establishing a precedent 
which may cause difficulties in the 
future.” 

Here are some of the questions J&H 
urges management to consider before 
deciding whether to take action ang 
what action to take: 

1. Will a company’s pension plan 
plus social security provide higher or 
lower benefits than are provided by 
other companies in a given field or 
labor market? 

2. Will higher-paid employes now 
receive less pension benefits propor. 
tionately than lower-paid employes? 

3. What effect will increased socia] 
security benefits have on future pen- 
sion negotiations? 

4. Will the cost of a pension plan 
coupled with increasing social security 
taxes prove unduly burdensome in the 
future? 

5. If increased social security makes 
possible cost savings, should these say- 
ings be used to provide other employee 
benefits? 

6. Will failure to amend a pension 
plan now make it difficult to amend 
it for future social security increases? 

J&H points out that answers to these 
questions will vary from company to 
company but that each question should 
be studied carefully with the com- 
pany’s pension advisers to determine 
what action should be taken. 





North American, Chicago, 


Has New Ordinary Policies 


North American Life of Chicago ef- 
fective Jan. 1 will issue three differ- 
ent ordinary life plans. The most com- 
petitive, termed “preferred risk—ordi- 
nary life” will be issued only in 
amounts of $10,000 or more. 

A second plan will be identified as 
“preferred risk—life paid up at age 
85” and will be issued only in amounts 
of $5,000 or more. The third plan will 
be issued in amounts of less than $5, 
000 with a minimum policy of $1,000. 
It will be called “ordinary life matur- 
ing at age 85”. 

The $10,000 minimum policy will, of 
course, have the lowest premium rate 
per $1,000, but even the $5,000 mini- 
mum plan is considered very compe- | 
titive. All plans will be issued on the} 
non-participating basis. 








Fidelity Mutual Treats 
300 Children at Party 


About 300 children, including 35 or- 
phans, received gifts at the Fidelity 
Mutual Christmas party for children, 
held at the home office. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa presided, with Hans Guen- 
ther, supervisor of agencies, playing 
St. Nick and Miss Elsie Ullrich, agen- 
cy secretary, as Mrs. Claus. 





Form New South Indiana Assn. 





Southern Indiana Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters was organized at a meet- 
ing in Bedford, bringing to 22 the | 
number of local groups in the state. 

Officers are Mack Harp, Prudential, 
president; Clayton Ramie, Prudential, 
vice-president; Austin Siscoe, Western 
& Southern, secretary, and Paul Good- 
man, Empire L. & A., national commit- 
teeman. | 
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Medical Claims 
Evaluation Service 
Formed in Ohio 


Medical Claims Evaluation Service 
has been formed at Dayton, Ohio, with 
headquarters at 316 Telford Ave., to 
provide an independent service in re- 
viewing and evaluating medical claims 
for insurance companies. The service 
is designed to assist medical, under- 
writing, and legal departments of com- 
panies that write A&H, liability and 
life. 

The service is set up to perform 
three functions: (1) medical service 
from which comes an objective medi- 
cal opinion as to the medical facts and 
what they mean; (2) abstracting serv- 
ice, in obtaining the facts from medi- 
cal literature when published proof is 
needed; (3) record librarian service, 
as an aid toward obtaining all the facts 
when required in a case, in lieu of, for 
example, only a summary of hospital 
records or an insufficiency of infor- 
mation. 

@ e e 

The evaluations are ascertained 
from the medical records of the cases. 
In the handling of records, a “secur- 
ity system” is followed, patterned after 
the armed forces, and registered mail 
is used for transmittals. Members of 
the service work under a _ penalty 
clause for disclosures of confidential 
information. The service is conducted 
on a fee-per-claim basis with the 
amount of the fee dependent upon the 
number of claims reviewed for a cli- 
ent company in a 12-month period. 





Equitable Ordinary in 
Force Tops $10 Billion 


Equitable Society has passed the 
$10 billion mark in ordinary insurance 
in force, twice the amount in force 11 
years ago. In the first 11 months of 
1954 alone, $1 billion of new ordinary 
was sold. 





Says Deductible Enhances A&H 


The deductible concept in hospital- 
ization insurance, introduced by the 
major medical policy and now being 
tried in some cases on regular hospi- 
talization policies, may well provide 
better insurance coverage for more 
people at lower cost, Charles N. 
Walker, assistant actuary of Lincoln 
National Life and chairman of the 











Shown here are Donald W. Ayres, 
whose appointment as State Mutual 
Life general agent at Worcester, Mass., 
was reported last week, and his father, 
Benjamin W. Ayres, in whose agency 
Donald Ayres becomes a partner. 





statistical committee of the H & A Un- 
derwriters Conference, told members 
of the Fort Wayne A & H Under- 
writers at its December meeting. 

Speaking on “Trends in Hospitali- 
zation insurance,” Mr. Walker traced 
the history of this form of coverage 
from its introduction in the early 
1930’s to “the present-day threshold 
of major medical or catastrophe cov- 
erage.” 


Gillooly to Review His 


Legislative Program Jan. 4 


Commissioner Gillooly of West Vir- 
ginia will hold a hearing Jan. 4 at 
Charleston at which he will discuss 
with insurance people his department 
legislative proposals. There will be 
available copies of drafts of the bills 
which will be presented to the legis- 
lature. Among the department bills 
are: Power to subpoena witnesses, au- 
thority to tax cost of hearings against 
parties involved, unfair trade practices 
act, annuity taxation amendment, in- 
crease in statutory fees with revenue 
going to the department budget, 
amendment to the model group life 
act, provision for grace period, incon- 
testible clause and misstatement of age 
in individual life policies as standard 
provision, amendment to the insurance 
code to make the all-industry bill ap- 
plicable to fire rating organizations, 
uniform A&H provisions, authority to 
fine agents and companies for infrac- 
tions of insurance laws, and general 
revision of insurance laws. 


Death Rate Hits 
New Low in 1954 


American life insurance policyhold- 
ers have enjoyed their best health year 
of all time during 1954, according to 
Institute of Life Insurance. Based on 
preliminary reports, the final figure 
for death rate among policyholders will 
be as low or lower than the previous 
low of 6.3 per 1,000 in 1949-50. 

Chief reason for decrease is improve- 
ment in treatment of cardiovascular- 
renal (heart and kidney) diseases, 
but these are still the No. 1 killers. 
Tuberculosis, once the prime scourge, 
has diminished to a small fraction of 
what it was 20 years ago. 











Bankers, la., Has 11-Month Gain 


Bankers Life of Iowa sales for the 
first 11 months of 1954 are up more 
than 17% over those for the same 
period a year earlier. November sales 
of $18,765,289 brought the year’s total 
to $225,786,914. 
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Mutual Benefit H&A 
Plans Big Ad Campaign 


Mutual Benefit H&A will increase 
advertising expenditures 15% in 1955. 
Nationwide promotions will include 
radio, Sunday newspaper supplements 
and regular newspaper editions. 

Arthur Godfrey, on CBS, Don Mc- 
Neill, ABC, and Bob Considine, MBS, 
will deliver Mutual Benefit’s message 
via the networks over 1,100 stations. 
More than 300 Sunday supplements al- 
so will be used in the campaign. 

On the local level, streetcar, direct 
mail, radio, television, newspaper and 
billboard advertising will be used. 





Nat'l of Vt. Names Carey © 


General Agent at Syracuse 


National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed Weston K. Carey, manager of 
wr the Syracuse serv- 
ice office of the 
Binghamton agen- 
cy since 1953, gen- 
eral agent at Sy- 
racuse for eight 
counties in north- 
ern and_ central 
New York. Mr. 
Carey’s new gen- 
eral agency is the 
company’s 60th. 

He entered the 
business in 1946 
with Aetna Life at 
Syracuse, later joined Terbush & Pow- 
ell, insurance brokers, and subsequent- 
ly went with Continental Assurance 
at Syracuse as co-general agent. 

Agents Thomas F. Curran, Joseph 
J. Romano and A. Roderick Gould 
are associated with Mr. Carey. 


Weston K. Carey 





Hancock Tower Open Evenings 

As part of Boston’s annual Christ- 
mas festival program, John Hancock 
again opened its 26th-floor observation 
tower to evening visitors, so they may 
have a bird’s-eye view of every aspect 
of the city’s display. 





Milwaukee Cashiers Elect Haertel 

Milwaukee Assn. of Life Cashiers at 
its annual meeting elected Chester F. 
Haertel, Northwestern Mutual, presi- 
dent. He succeeds Arthur Hale, Provi- 
dent L.&A. 

Agatha Schott, Connecticut General, 
is the new vice-president; Alice Schae- 
fer, Provident Mutual, secretary, and 
Rose Powers, Mutual Benefit, treasurer. 





Chicago 30, Mlinois 
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Met Assigns Electronics 
Responsibility 

Vice-president Francis M. Smith 
has been assigned executive respon- 
sibility for the installations of electro- 
nic data processing equipment by Met- 
ropolitan, following extended research 
into the applications of electronic 
equipment to life insurance opera- 
tions. Working with Mr. Smith will 
be John J. Finelli, newly promoted to 
3rd vice-president. 

Other year-end appointments by 
the Metropolitan board were Arthur 
F. Appell and Walter A. Merriam, 3rd 
vice-presidents, Clemens G. Arlinghaus 
and Frank A. Weck, associate actu- 
aries, Greene F. Johnson, associate 
general counsel, Frank R. Boysen. 
Francis M. Kinney, Edward McDowell 
and Raymond V. Ringler, assistant 
vice-presidents, and Maurice V. Dono- 
van, Edwin B. Lancaster, Edward H. 
Minor and Donald J. van Keuren, as- 
sistant actuaries. 





Ohio State Life Sets New 


Fall Production Record 


The Bakersfield, (Cal.) agency of 
Ohio State Life, L. C. Hail, general 
agent, won the president’s trophy in 
the campaign the field force held this 
fall to honor President Frederick E. 
Jones. The agency produced 263.1% of 
the quota assigned it for the two- 
month period of the annual campaign. 
Second and third place in exceeding 
quotas were Mansfield, O., and Hazel- 
ton, Pa., agencies. 

The 19th of such campaigns, this 
year marked the first honoring of Mr. 
Jones who became president in March 
of 1954. A new all-time production 
record was set with volume of more 
than $10 million. Ohio State Life, now 
in its 48th year, has more than $285 
million in force. 





New Posts for Morrison, Stein 


Richard L. Morrison, Jr., formerly 
brokerage manager of the Jordan 
agency of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
at Chicago, has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager at Brookfield, Ill. He 
started in insurance in 1951 with Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, going with Massachu- 
setts Mutual two years later. 

Tom S. Stein, who has been with 
Connecticut Mutual Life since 1953, 
has been named supervisor of the Jor- 
dan agency. 
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White Warns Californians 


of SS Threat to Insurance 


The trend toward socialism as mani- 
fested in expansion of social security 
and unfavorable developments in 
group insurance were described as 
threats to the life insurance business 
in 1955 by Jack White, Prudential 
general agent, at the mid-year meet- 
ing of California State Assn. of Life 
Underwriters at Santa Monica. 

Warning agents that the public is 
becoming more socialist minded, Mr. 
White, quoting Rep. Curtis of Missouri, 
head of the subcommittee on life 
company taxation, put the blame for 
the public conception of social security 
as insurance on the shoulders of life 
company salesmen: 

“Tt is they in selling the additional 
coverage through private insurance 
who have drawn the picture showing 
the social security benefit as the basis 
of a person’s retirement program, mak- 
ing no distinction whatsoever between 
the social security benefit and the 
benefit to be received from a private 
insurance policy’.” 

In discussing social security with 
policyholders, Mr. White suggested 
that the purpose of social security at 
the minimum existence level, rather 
than the political level, be discussed. 
“Emphasize the guaranteed value of 
their life insurance,” he said. 

Group insurance, Mr. White remark- 
ed, has on occasion become a means 
by which “certain opportunists” have 
found a tax-free method of securing 
large amounts of life insurance. 

“This trend could well represent the 


basis for some springboard to action 
with respect to the deductibility of 
premiums on group coverages,” he 
said, and warned of the unfavorable 
results of such a move. He urged that 
the association back legislation for 
miximum group life amounts. 

Mr. White, who is chairman of the 
conservation committee of NALU, also 
discussed selling. He emphasized the 
value of persistent business from the 
standpoint of the company, the policy- 
holder and the prestige and financial 
gains to the agent. 

Pointing out mental attitude and 
enthusiasm as the greatest ingredients 
for success, the speaker offered tips to 
maintain these qualities. He reminded 
the audience that men are motivated 
to action by the appeal to the emotions 
rather than logic and offered a list of 
emotional appeals to be used in the 
sales line. 


Skaarup Oakland GA 
For Manhattan Life 





Peter N. Skaar- 
up, California- 
Nevada state man- 
ager since 1952, 
has been appointed 
general agent at 
Oakland, Cal., by 
Manhattan Life. 





Peter N. Skaarup 
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American Life Convention 


Names Vice-Presidents 


American Life Convention has 
named its state vice-presidents for 
1954-55. They are: 

Alabama, William J. Rushton, pres- 
ident Protective Life; Arizona, J. Carl 
Osborne, president Commercial Life; 
Arkansas, Beloit Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent, general counsel National Old 
Line Life; California, George B- Gose, 
vice-president, general counsel Pacif- 
ic Mutual; Colorado, Clarence J. Daly, 
president Capitol Life; Connecticut, 
Berkeley Cox, general counsel Aetna 
Life; Delaware, Claude L. Benner, 
president Continental American Life; 
District of Columbia, Edward J. 
Schmuck, general counsel Acacia Mu- 
tual; Florida, Laurence F. Lee, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice-president Peninsular Life; 
Georgia, W. C- Turpin, vice-president, 
counsel Bankers Health & Life of 
Georgia; Idaho, E. T. Taylor, president 
Grange Mutual Life; Illinois, Howard 
C. Reeder, executive vice-president 
Continental Assurance; Indiana, E. 
Kirk McKinney, president Jefferson 
National Life; Iowa, William F. Poor- 
man, president Central Life of Iowa; 
Kansas, W- J. Bryden, Jr., president 
Victory Life of Kansas; Kentucky, 
John T. Acree, Jr., president Lincoln 
Income Life. 

Louisiana, Solomon S. Goldman, 
vice-president, general counsel Pan- 
American Life; Maine, Rolland E. 
Irish, president Union Mutual Life; 
Maryland, Frederick L. Wehr, execu- 
tive vice-president Monumental Life; 
Massachusetts, O. Kelley Anderson, 
president New England Mutual; Mich- 
igan, John Panchuk, secretary, gener- 
al counsel Federal Life & Casualty; 
Minnesota, George W. Wells, presi- 
dent Northwestern National Life; Mis- 
sissippi, P. K. Lutken, president La- 
mar Life; Missouri, Frank P. Asche- 
meyer, vice-president, general coun- 
sel General American Life; Montana, 
Thomas P. Patterson, counsel Western 
Life of Montana; Nebraska H. C. Hen- 
derson, vice-president, general coun- 
sel Midwest Life; New Hampshire, 
John V. Hanna, president United Life 
& Accident; New Jersey, Carrol M. 
Shanks, president Prudential; New 
York, William P. Worthington, pres- 
ident Home Life of New York; North 
Carolina, Bascom Baynes, president 
Home Security Life; North Dakota, Ot- 
to Haakenstad, president Western 
States Life. 

Ohio, Carl Mitcheltree, president 
Columbus Mutual Life; Oklahoma, 
Harry L. Seay, Jr., president Atlas 
Life; Oregon, Raymond R. Brown, 
president Standard of Oregon; Pen- 
nsylvania, Malcolm Adam, president 
Penn Mutual Life; South Carolina, 
Francis M. Hipp, president Liberty 
Life; South Dakota, F. L. Bramble, 
chairman Midland National Life; 
Tennessee, Douglas Henry, vice-pres- 
ident, general counsel National Life 
& Accident; Texas, S. E. McCreless, 
president American Hospital & Life; 
Utah, George J- Cannon, executive 
vice-president Beneficial Life; Vir- 
ginia, Charles A. Taylor, president 
Life of Virginia; Washington, R. L. 
McGinnis, president Farmers New 
World Life; Wisconsin, J. H. Daggett, 
president Old Line Life; Manitoba, H. 
W. Manning, vice-president, managing 
director Great-West Life; Ontario, A. 
Ross Poyntz, president Imperial Life 
of Canada; Quebec, George W. Bourke, 
president Sun Life of Canada. 





ASB Managers Hold Annual 


American Service Bureau held its 
three-day annual managers’ meeting 
in December in Chicago presided over 
by Otto V. Elder, vice-president of the 
bureau. In addition to talks by staff 
members, other speakers were: Claude 
S. Gillespie, assistant vice-president of 
Occidental Life of California; John P. 
Sheehan, assistant underwriting direc- 
tor, John Hancock; L. L. Phelps, assist- 
ant vice-president North American 
Life, president of International Claims 
Assn.; L. D. Cavanaugh, chairman Fed- 


—<—<—<—— 


eral Life of Illinois and bureau treas. 
urer; and Dr. John E. Boland, medica} 
director, Country Life and Centraj 
Standard Life of Chicago. 

The bureau, credit affiliate of Ameri. 
can Life Convention, is now in its 35th 
year. 





Speakers Lined Up for 


North California Congress 


The annual northern California sales 
congress, conducted by San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Assn. with the eo. 
operation of the local groups through- 
out the area, is to be held in San Fran- 
cisco Jan. 20. Don Tenney, Continenta} 
Assurance, is general chairman. 

Speakers will include Ray Belknap, 
president of United States Life; Pay] 
Fensler, Fresno; Charles Gibbs, Los 
Angeles; Cameron Hurst, San Mateo; 
Philip Bosian, Oakland; H. N. Lyon, 
San Francisco; John W. Yates, Los 
Angeles; Brice Fulgham, Oakland, and 
A. J. Randolph, Monterey. 





Pichler in Secttle Post 


William C. Pi hler has been ap- 
pointed manager of Manufacturers Life 





William C. Pichler 


Scott K. Cassill 


at Seattle, replacing Scott K. Cassill, 
who has asked to return to personal 
production. Mr. Pichler was agency as- 
sistant at the Los Angeles branch. 





Huber Publications V-P 


Lee Rosler has been named vice- 
president and director of publications 
for Farnsworth Publishing Co. and 
Notebook, Inc., of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
which are enterprises of Solomon Hu- 
ber, general agent of Mutual Benefit 
Life in New York City. He replaces 
William P. Stowe, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and_ general 
manager for Olivetti business ma- 
chines in the midwest. The Huber 
publications include Estate Planners 
Quarterly, Savings and Investment, 
and other life insurance mailing 
pieces. 
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Chicago Hospital 
Withdraws from 
Blue Cross Plan 


Chicago newspapers made headlines 
this week of the dispute between Ken- 
ner hospital of Chicago and the Blue 
Cross, after the hospital announced it 
was withdrawing March 1 from the 
Blue Cross plan because it felt Blue 

Cross patients are “financial liabil- 

ities,’ and that Blue Cross, along with 
the joint commission on accreditation 
of hospitals and American College of 
Surgeons were “in collusion to put 
family doctors out of business and keep 
the specialists in business,” and that 
Blue Cross “encourages wasteful hos- 
pital administration.” 

The Blue Cross retaliated by saying 
Kenner hospital withdrew only after it 
| had been asked to return $16,076 in 
| “excess charges.” It was contended 
that $93,984 was paid to Kenner hos- 
pital for care of Blue Cross members 
in 1953 and the excess charges by Ken- 
ner were 17.1%, compared with an ex- 
cess of less than % of 1% at hospitals 
in Illinois on Blue Cross payments of 
$33 million during the same year. 

The Blue Cross allows hospitals to 
| charge it their established charges plus 























5% for operating costs. This 5% is de- 
signed, the Blue Cross says, to protect 
members against excessive charges, 
but Dr. William Kenner, director of 
the hospital, said: “You can’t operate 
a hospital on 5% profit any more than 
you can run a factory on North avenue 
the same way.” 

Kenner is one of the small Chicago 
hospitals. However, the withdrawal of 
the hospital from the Blue Cross plan 
brought about a front page banner 
story in the Chicago American and re- 
ceived prominent treatment on page 4. 
of the Chicago Tribune. Blue Cross 
people were quoted in the American as 
saying the withdrawal would hurt Blue 
Cross, but that the hospital also would 
have its share of hardship as a result. 





Argue F.T.C. Jurisdiction 
Over AdH Cases 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
briefs and 10 days thereafter for reply 
briefs. Examiner Laughlin asked at- 
torneys to consider several questions— 
is the McCarran act constitutional, for 








example. It long has been a thorn in 
the flesh of federal and state officials, 
insurance officers and lawyers, he said, 
and he would like to see interpretation 
on this point. 

Also, does Commercial Travelers 
contend that through its transmission 


| of policies by mail it is not in inter- 


state commerce? Does any part of the 
company’s business fall within the 














scope of the FTC act? 

And finally, when the McCarran act 
says that the FTC act shall apply to in- 
surance after June 30, 1948, to the ex- 
tent the business is not regulated by 
State law, does it mean not regulated 
how or then, or for the next 1,000 
years? 

At the close, Laughlin said the A&H 
Cases involve one of the most impor- 
tant issues that has faced the agency 
since its early days. Each case, he said, 
has to be decided on the law and its 
own fact. There is no way for the deci- 
sion in one case to apply to another. 

It was indicated here during the day 
that complaints have been _ issued 
against additional A&H insurers, and 
at least three, possibly more, have been 
mailed out. 

Laughlin said in opening the hear- 
ing that momentous matters are at 
Stake and that FTC seeks to exercise 


jurisdiction over insurance to this ex- 
tent. He agreed that the jurisdiction of 
the agency must be substantially es- 
tablished and that the burden is on 
FTC to prove jurisdiction. 

FTC charges against his company 
are not true, Mr. Hubbard declared. 
His company’s advertising is not dis- 
seminated by agents because it has 
none. The FTC complaint makes no 
statement that New York laws are in- 
adequate to regulate insurance. The 
question of jurisdiction must be de- 
cided by reference to the FTC act, he 
said, and on this point he quoted sen- 
atorial statements in connection with 
the McCarran act that that act was not 
intended to add to or take away from 
state regulatory authority. 

Commercial Travelers, Mr. Hubbard 
said, is regulated by New York law, as 
it was before the SEUA case and pub- 
lic law 15, except that New York has 
adopted additional and unnecessary 
legislation substantially copying the 
FTC act. 

Commercial Travelers advertising 
was never criticized by any regulatory 
body, or any other group or citizen un- 
til FTC did. He said that among the 
25,000 claims a year received by Com- 
mercial Travelers there is not a com- 
plaint about its advertising. All adver- 
tising and complaints go over his desk, 
and he approves the advertising. The 
latter was submitted to the FTC and 
every criticism and suggestion was 
met. 

He said he was indignant at the 
charges, and declared there is certain- 
ly no dire situation requiring FTC to 
take jurisdiction. There is a direct con- 
flict of authority between FTC and 
New York. It seems incredible, he said, 
that advertising passed on by New 
York could be said to be subject to 
FTC jurisdiction. 

Sills indicated there had been no at- 
tack on FTC’s complaint against Com- 
mercial Travelers, which seemed to in- 
dicate he thought Mr. Hubbard had not 
spoken of the issue. 

If given an opportunity to present 
the FTC case in chief, he said, FTC 
will prove acts of Commercial Travel- 
ers are not regulated in 47 states and 
District of Columbia. The operations of 
the insurer in the sale and solicitation 
of business, geographic range, methods 
employed, etc., all are indivisible from 
the jurisdiction questions, he said. 

Mr. Hubbard on rebuttal said that if 
a commissioner tells a company to stop 
certain advertising, the company dog- 
gone well better do it. 

Among observers on hand was Ray- 
mond Harris, deputy superintendent of 
the New York insurance department. 





See Company Tax Tied 


To Corporate Income Levy 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

make no recommendations for its suc- 
cessor beyond endorsing relief from 
the present tax discrimination against 
insured pension plans as compared 
with uninsured plans; and urging 
equality of taxation between stock and 
mutual life companies. 

The Curtis subcommittee, by the 
time it got through with its inquiries 
and hearings, had developed a well- 
informed and sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the difficult problem of finding a 
basis for taxing life companies. It is 
believed that a similarly sympathetic 
attitude will prevail in the new com- 
mittee, although probably not to the 
same extent in the full ways and 
means committee. 

The old subcommittee, which goes 


No Testimony, No 
Hearing Held in 
Credit Life Probe 


No one wanted to testify. That is 
the reason given by James Miller, 
counsel to the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee investigating credit life and 
credit A&H, for not holding the an- 
nounced Dec. 13 hearing. 

The hearing had been set “as a cour- 
tesy matter”, he said, for anyone who 
wanted to present additional material 
to what was heard at a meeting some- 
time ago in Topeka, Kan. Mr. Miller 
said all who had been notified of the 
hearing had replied they had nothing 
to present. / 

Rumors have been going around 
that witnesses who appeared were not 
allowed to testify because none of the 
committee members appeared for the 
hearing. 








out of existence Jan. 3, includes in 
addition to Mr. Curtis, Mills of Ar- 
kansas, Knox of Michigan, Utt of Cal- 
ifornia, and Gregory of Kentucky. Ex- 
cept for Gregory, who is something of 
a new-dealer, the subcomittee mem- 
bers, regardless of their political af- 
filiations, are generally conservative 
and in favor of the free-enterprise 
system. 

Members of the new subcommittee 
are expected to be Mills, chairman; 
Curtis, Gregory, another Democrat and 
another Republican. 

The ways and means committee will 
have 15 Democrats and 10 Republi- 
cans. In spite of having a Democratic 
rather than a Republican majority it 
is expected to reflect a strongly free- 
enterprise and anti-socialism view- 
point, favorable to the position of 


American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Assn. of America, that what- 
ever tax basis is adopted should not 
hinder the formation of small stock 
companies as a means of keeping the 
business active and competitive. 
Probably nobody is any nearer 
achieving a generally satisfactory phil- 
osophical definition of what constitutes 
life company income than was the case 
months ago but this will not prevent 
some legal basis being agreed upon. 
Incidentally, the fact that the cor- 
porate income tax rate is scheduled to 
go down to 47% April 1 is not re- 
garded as being of any particular con- 
sequence in applying the corporate 
tax rate to whatever is defined as life 
company income. This is because of 
the widespread belief that President 
Eisenhower will take steps to keep 
the corporate rate at the present 52%. 


LUTC Enrollments Climb 


This was the eighth consecutive year 
that enrollments in Life Underwriters 
Training Council classes surpassed the 
record established in the previous 
year. Enrollments totalled 11,029 in 
1954. Companies offering scholarships 
to field men now total 217. LUTC has 
launched a lesson plan technique de- 
signed to insure uniformly high in- 
struction and to cut the preparation 
time of instructors. Pilot A&H classes 
will be inauguarated in the New 
York area early in 1955. President of 
LUTC is Edmund L. G. Zalinski, vice- 
president of New York Life. 








Union Central Promotes Levitt 

Lionel Levitt has been advanced to 
assistant general agent of the Abraham 
Shoul agency of Union Central Life at 
Manchester, N. H. Mr. Levitt joined 
the agency in 1949. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Don't Write-Telephone 


At the risk of sounding like an 
A. T. & T. publicity man we suggest 
as a New Year’s resolution for har- 
assed insurance executives that they 
vow to write fewer memorandums and 
letters in 1955 and instead make more 
use of that time- and money-sa'ing 
invention, the long distance telephone. 

Moreover, as a means of getting more 
value out of the time of scarce and 
hard-to-get executives, we believe top 
management would do well to foster 
such a move and even insist on execu- 
tives using the telephone instead of the 
written word wherever feasible. 

Of. course, letters and memorandums 
are all right for strictly routine com- 
munications. Most of these can be writ- 
ten by a secretary, anyway, and do 
not warrant the expense of a long dis- 
tance call. 

But for handling a situation that is 
in the least complex, or that calls for 
the exercise of diplomacy by the writer, 
or for any other reason demands spe- 
cial care in the writing so it will be ac- 
corded the desired reception and elicit 
the response or action that the writer 
wants—well, anyone who has tried to 
deal with such a situation by mail 
knows all too well the struggle that is 
involved in producing the wanted re- 
sult. How much simpler it would be, 
how much costly executive time would 
be saved, and how much less condu- 
cive to ulcers and high blood pressure 
it would be just to pick up the phone 
and chat a few minutes. 

The called is spared all the monkey- 
business of framing a carefully worded 
letter or memo. The man at the other 
end of the line is spared having to wade 
through a communication that prob- 
ably recites a great deal that he is al- 
ready familiar with, yet lacks certain 
information that he would like to have 
in order to frame a reply or decide on 
what action to take. In a five-minute 
telephone call there may be a dozen 
or more questions, statements and re- 
sponses, the equivalent of writing a 
dozen letters back and forth. 

Of course, nobody ever bats the 
conversational ball back and forth in 
this way in such a long series of letters 
and memos, so often the result is that 
the two people never come to a real 
meeting of the minds. Sometimes this is 
only mildly irritating. At others it can 
be quite frustrating. 

Yet it is amazing to observe how 
many matters that could be much more 
expeditiously handled by telephone are 
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made the subject of letters and memo- 
randums. 

If a company took the trouble to 
analyze the cost of written communica- 
tion as compared with long distance 
telephoning it would be surprised at 
how much of its executive payroll out- 
lay is for a cumbersome, outmoded 
procedure that could be much more 
economically be supplanted by the 
telephone. 

A $20,000-a-year executive is paid 
at roughly the rate of $12.50 an hour 
for the seven-hour day his pay his 
based on. The $10,000-a-year subordi- 
nate to whom he is writing gets paid at 
the rate of $6.25 an hour. The $12.50- 
per-hour man would have to speak 
faster than a tobacco auctioneer to dic- 
tate rapidly enough to make memo- 
writing cheaper than telephoning. Even 
for the man who is paid $6.25 an hour 
the same could doubtless be said. But 
in the typical situation each of these 
men will probably do his dictating in 
a fairly deliberate manner, with pauses 
for cogitation, with false starts and 
many corrections. 

If the communication is lengthy, it 
takes more time for the recipient to 
read and understand it; if it is con- 
densed, it takes much more time to 
write and runs the risk of being mis- 
understood. At best, it is extremely 
difficult to convey shades of meaning 
in writing but very easy to do so in 
conversation. 

There is of course much more to the 
use of the telephone as against writing. 
The main thing, from the employer’s 
point of view, is that entirely aside 
from any monetary saving, the tele- 
phone permits busy executives to keep 
current with their work much more 
readily and to accomplish more of the 
tasks that the company can’t hope any- 
body else will handle. It means that 
the man who has to work after hours, 
or at home evenings and weekends can 
do less of this frustrating after-hours 
work. He will thus be a better piece 
of help during the time he is being paid 
for, with less chance of breaking down 
under abnormal strain—all to the ob- 
vious advantage of the man himself and 
the company he works for. 

For anyone who still has a doubt of 
the superiority of the telephone as a 
time-saver and money-saver for com- 
munications above the routine level, 
we suggest this: Measure the time it 
takes to frame such a communication, 
to read it over before sending it out; 
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estimate how long it takes the recipient 
to read and understand the contents 
and to frame a reply and check how 
long it takes you to read his answer. 
Then estimate the cost in salaries and 


even neglecting the secretarial time in- } 


volved the saving in money will be so 
obvious that you’ll feel you’re wasting 
your company’s money every time you 
handle such a matter by correspondence 
rather than by telephone. And the 
amount of time you will save for other 
pressing tasks will amaze and gratify 


PERSONALS 


A. Jack Nussbaum of Milwaukee, 
secretary of National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters, is 
observing his 25th 
anniversary with 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. He was 
honored at a din- 
ner given by W. J. 
Nelson, Jr., Mil- 
waukee general 
agent, for a num- 
ber of close friends 
and associates of 
Mr. Nussbaum, 
and their wives. A 
life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Mr. Nuss- 
baum has served as president of Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin Assns. of Life 
Underwriters, chairman of Wisconsin 
Life Leaders Round Table and regional 
membership chairman and trustee of 
NALU. He also has been a consistent 
member of Massachusetts Mutual pro- 
duction honor clubs and currently is 
president of its Agents Association. 
Mr. Nussbaum is a faculty adviser of 
the Purdue University course and 
frequently appears on programs of life 
meetings throughout the country. 














A. Jack Nussbaum 


James C. Malone, president of Retail 
Credit Co., this month is marking his 
50th anniversary with the company. 
He has served in both home office and 
field positions and has been president 
for nine years. 


Loane J. Randall, State Mutual Life 
general agent at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed chairman for the 1955 Minne- 
sota Assn. of Life Underwriters in the 
February campaign. The group has 
conducted the drive since 1951 when 
it voted to spearhead the state-wide 
service project. The campaign goal is 
$310,000. 


S. J. Thomson, Pacific Mutual Life 
security analyst, has been named pres- 
ident of Los Angeles Society of Secur- 
ity Analysts. 


Mrs. Del Jordan, wife of F. R. Jor- 
dan, vice-president and actuary of 
Franklin Life, was seriously injured in 
an auto accident at Springfield, Il. 
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She was hospitalized with injuries ty 
the left knee, the rib region and face 
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E. J. Moorhead, whose advancement 
from associate actuary to actuary was 
_ briefly reported jn 
“'last week’s issue, 
has been with 
New England Mv. 
tual since 1952. He 
entered life insur. 
ance in Great. 
West Life’s actu- 
arial department 
in 1929, became 
assistant actuary 
in 1938, and in the 
same year a fellow 
of the Society of 
Actuaries. He 
went to LIAMA in 1945, became its ac- 
tuary in 1946 and an officer in 1948. 
He made consultation visits to member 
companies, instructed in the LIAMA 
schools, and was the author of several 
of its publications. He joined United 
States Life as executive vice-president 
in 1948 and in the next four years 
was instrumental in stimulating the 
company’s growth and strengthening 
its financial position. He has served 
four terms as chairman of the LIAMA 
committee on agents’ compensation. 
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Peter M. Fraser, president of Conn- | agent a! 
ecticut Mutual, has been elected a di- boro, 
rector of Alexander Smith, Inc, 
carpet manufacturers of New York 


City. 


William W. Putney, president of 
Midwest Life of Nebraska, has re- 
turned to his home in Lincoln after 
a five-week stay in the hospital. His 
progress is satisfactory but visitors still 
are restricted. 
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-\. Van Court Pirtchartt, Sr., general 
agent for Connecticut Mutual at 
Memphis, has been elected president 
of Memphis Community Chest for 


DEATHS 


STANLEY E. KEMPNER, 69, presi- 
dent of Texas Prudential, died in St. 
Mary infirmary at Galveston after a 
long illness. His entire insurance ca- 
reer had been with the company. Two | 
brothers are associated with the com- 
pany, I. H. Kempner, chairman, and 
H. L. Kempner, executive vice-presi- 
dent. 














CARL F. NEWHOUSE, 45, a group 
manager for Aetna Life at Celumbus, 
O., died there at Mount Carmel hos- 
pital. 


JULIAN W. SCHWAB, a veteran of 
27 years as a general agent in India- 
napolis for Indianapolis Life and one 
of the company’s leading personal pro- 
ducers, died at age 64. A life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table} 


Howard J. Burridge, President. 
Louis H. Martin, Vice-President. 
Joseph H. Head, Secretary. 

John Z. Herschede, Treasurer. 
420 E. Fourth St.. Cincinnati °2, 
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Ohio. 





ATLANTA 3, GA.—432 Hurt Bidg.. Tel. Walnut 
9801, Fred Baker, Southeastern Manager. 


207 


Essex St., Rm, 421, 
Roy H. Lang, New Eng- 


BOSTON 11, MASS.— 
Tel. Liberty 2-1402. 
land Manager. 


CHICAGO 4, TLL.—175 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. 
Wabash 2-2704. O. E. Schwartz, Chicago Mgr. 
A. J. Wheeler, Resident Manager. 


CINCINNATI 2, OH{L0—420 E. Fourth Street, 
el. Parkway 2140. Chas. P. Woods. Sales 
George C. Roeding, Associate Man- 
ager; George E,. Wohigemuth. News Editor; 
Roy Rosenquist. Statistician. 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS—708 Employers Insurance 
Bidg.. Tel. Prospect 1127. Alfred B. Cadis, 
Southwestern Manager. 

DETROIT 26, MICH.—502 Lafayette Bidg., 
Tel. Woodward 1-2344. A. J. Edwards, Resident 
Manager. 


Director; 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO.—605 Columbia Bank 
Bldg., Tel. Victor 9157. William J. Gessing. 
Resident Manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN.—1038 Northwestern 
Bank Bidg., Tel. Main 6417. Howard J. Meyer, 
Resident Manager 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y.—99 John Street, Room 
1103, Tel. Beekman 3-3958. Ralph E. Richman, 
Vice-Pres.; J. T. Curtin, Resident Manager. 


others, a 
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OMAHA 2, NEBR.—610 Keeline Bldg.. Tel. 
Atlantic 3416. Clarence W. Hammel, Resident 
Ma 

PHILADEL PHIA 9, PA.—123 S. Broad Street. 
Room 1127, Tel. Pennypacker > 5-3706, E. H. 
Fredrikson, Resident Manager 

PITTSBURGH 22, PA.—503 Columbia Bidg., 
Tel. Court 1-2494. Bernerd J. Gold, Resident 
Manager. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL.—Flatiron Bidg., 
Market St.. Tel. Exbrook 2-3054. F. 
Pacific Coast Manager. 
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and one of the few to gain that distinc- 
tion the first three years in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Schwab was Indianapolis 
Life’s leading personal producer in 
15 of the 27 years he had been with 
the company. He had topped the $1 
million paid mark for 1954 prior to his 
death. A son, Robert J. Schwab, has 
peen active in the agency. 


WALTER R. BRONDELL, New York 
Life, Evanston, Ill., died in St. Francis 
hospital there after an emergency op- 
eration. He started with New York 
Life at Hampton, Neb., and was trans- 
ferred to Springfield, Ill., in 1942 
where he served for 11 years as cash- 
ier. He went to Evanston in 1953. 














Newton to Acacia Mutual 
| as Assistant Agency V-P 


Stanley C. Newton, formerly super- 
intendent of agencies for Berkshire 
Life, has been ap- 
pointed _ assistant 
agency vice-presi- 
dent of Acacia 
Mutual Life. 

Entering’ the 
pusiness in 1942 
with Connecticut 
General Life as an 
agent at Brattle- 
poro, Vt., Mr. 
Newton two years 
later went with 
Berkshire Life 
there as supervi- 
sor. He was ad- 
vanced to general ; 
agent at Worcester, Mass., in 1948, go- 
ing to the Berkshire home office in 
1950 as assistant superintendent of 
agencies. He was named superinten- 
dent in 1952. 























S. C. Newton 











Mass. Mutual Force 
Tops Quota Again 


For the seventh consecutive year, 
the Massachusetts Mutual field force 
exceeded quota in the annual Quota 
Buster competition sponsored by the 
general agents association. A total of 
$104,902,342 of new business was sub- 
mitted in the 33-day contest period, 
124.9% of the $84 million goal. 

Seventy agencies exceeded their 
quotas to establish another all-time 
i high. Winners in their respective 
groups were Newark, 317%, Lawrence, 
Mass., 236%, Madison, 266%, Sioux 
City, 311%. Newark submitted nearly 
$6.4 million of new business, breaking 
a record set last year by Los Angeles. 
This year Los Angeles also wrote over 
$6 million, and the Jordan agency of 
Chicago went over $6 million. Eight 
other agencies submitted over $2 mil- 
lion and 28 others over $1 million. 


Help Boston Needy 


John Hancock Boston employes 
helped their city’s needy to have a 
| happier Christmas this year by donat- 








ing money they would ordinarily spend 
on Christmas cards and presents to 
fellow workers. Instead of ordinary 
celebrations, “Parties with a Purpose” 
were held by nearly every Hancock de- 
partment to provide gifts for those in 
| want at Christmastime. 





Many Ways to Autocide 


Two thirds of fatal auto accidents oc- 
cur at legal or lower speeds, according 
to the family economics bureau of 
Northwestern National Life. Piggish 
driving—ignoring the right of way of 
others, and similar offenses—accounted 
for about 22% of fatal accidents, while 
alcohol was involved in about 18%. 








Duncanson, Henderson on Board 


Earl Y. Duncanson, Connecticut 
General, and H. G. Henderson, Pru- 
dential, have been elected to New York 
) City Life Underwriters’ Assn. board. 





LIFE SPAN WIDENS 
Accidents, Cancer 
Chief Child Hazards 


By DR. HARRY DINGMAN 


Age 70 is man’s span of life. So it is 
said in the Bible. Almost we have at- 
tained it. In insured population we 
have, even to 75. Life is one-third done 
at age 25. At 50 we are two-thirds 
dead. Every dav we die a little. With 
our customs, our passions, our miseries, 
we kill ourselves. We ought to live to 
be 100. So wrote Flourens in his book 
on longevity in 1855. It was he who 
commented that the dog is two years 
growing and lives 10 years. The horse 
is five years growing and lives 25 
years. Man is 20 years growing and 
should live 100 years. Why? say I. 

The two most hazardous days of our 
lives are the first and the last. In the 
first many of us almost die. In the 
last most of us always die. We should 
avoid them. First day mortality has 
shown no improvement in 50 years. 
Birth injuries and aberrations reap 
heavy toll. Modern medical science 
can combat infections, many of them, 
most of them, but not injuries, not 
abnormalities. 

It is a perilous adventure to be born. 
Few attempt it twice. But, 3,889,000 
did attempt it once in 1952. 25 live 
births per 1,000 general population. And 
then start dying. In Chicago in 1952. 
35.6% of all infant deaths occurred on 
the first day of life, the natal day. That 
was at rate of 9.4 per 1.000 live births. 
Little improvement since 1912 when 
the rate was 11.1. 

Except in neonatal period we are 
doing pretty well. A century ago 30% 
of new born infants might reach age 
65. Half a century ago 40%. A quarter 
century ago 50%. Now 60%. Increas- 
ingly more every year. Diminishing 
hazards of infections. No occupational 
problems. No chronic diseases. well 
almost none. Liquor and sex problems 
nil. well almost nil. 

One-fourth of U. S. A. population is 
under age 15, one third under 20. Al- 
most 10% of all ordinary insurance is 
written on juveniles under age 15. 
There is high sales appeal because of 
sentiment and thrift. 

In first 24 years of life, accidents 
are chief killers of children. Cancer is 
second. Hard to believe, but cancer is 
second. Equally hard to believe, per- 
haps, leukemia causes a third of cancer 
deaths. Brain is second favored site, 
then bladder and kidney. Pneumonia 
and influenza, despite sulfa and peni- 
cillin. is third cause of death. Tuber- 
culosis, toppled from its number one 
position of a quarter century ago, is 
now fourth or fifth cause of death. 
Heart disease, largely because of rheu- 


matic fever, is fifth or fourth. 

This is an excerpt from the new edition of 
“Risk Appraisal” by Dr. Harry Dingman, vice- 
president of Continental Assurance. Acknowl- 
edged as an authoritative work throughout the 
insurance world, more than 800 life and A&H 
companies use the book as a basic text. It has 
received enthusiastic praise from many million 
dollar producers. e new edition now is 
available from the National Underwriter Co., 
420 East Fourth street, Cincinnati, or any of 
its branch offices. The price is $12.50. 





Oakland Christmas Party 


Reed C. Nelson, president of the Cal- 
ifornia CLU association, was speaker at 
a Christmas party sponsored by Oak- 
land-East Bay Life Underwriters Assn. 
and the local general agents and man- 
agers association at Oakland. 





Contest Winners Named 


Heading the list of winners in the 
seven-week Continental American 


Life contest are Leonard C. Kiesling, 
Wilmington, greatest number of con- 
test points; Clark W. Dill, Wilmington, 
greatest number of lives insured; Ab- 
raham Zeeman, New York, runner-up 
in contest points; Robert E. Laubach, 
Baltimore, runner-up in lives insured. 
Agency winners in various categories 
were Wilmington, Lancaster, New York 
(Saperstein agency), and Rochester. 





Sun Life Promotes Four 


W. G. Attridge and R. G. McKercher, 
Sun Life of Canada, have been pro- 





W. F. Attridge R. G. McKercher 


moted to associate director of agencies. 
Both were agency superintendents. 

Trevor Ross, formerly assistant agen- 
cy superintendent, has been named 
superintendent of agencies in charge 
of group service, and Harold R. Facey, 
formerly district group manager for 
western Canada, has been named as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 
group division, head office. 


Sisson Advanced by N. W. Mutual 

Benjamin D. Sisson has been named 
an investment research officer for 
Northwestern Mutual Life. With the 
company nearly three years, he has 
worked on the study, analysis and in- 
vestigation of industrial securities. 
Earlier he was with Arthur Andersen 
& Co., national accounting firm, at 
New York City. 








Charges SS Masquerade 
as Insurance System 


Social security, as insurance, was 
termed an obvious fraud by Clarence 
E. Manion, former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame law school, on 
a WGN radio program in Chicago. Mr. 
Manion formerly headed the commis- 
sion on intergovernmental affairs, 
appointed by Mr. Eishenhower. 

Saying the system has been “turned 
into a politically untouchable sacred 
cow,” Mr. Manion suggested that labor 
unions and insurance companies take 
the lead in correcting the situation. 
He charged the system has been in- 
sulated from criticism by bi-partisan 
endorsement. 

“Liberalized benefits through 1954 
amendments to the law put the govern- 
ment’s accrued liability at $250 bil- 
lion,” he said. “But instead of $250 
billion the old-age survivors insurance 
system shows a reserve of less than 
$20 billion.” Because as a cash balance 
accumulates it is spent for general 
government expenses and_ replaced 
with government bonds, he said this 
is not actually a reserve fund. He said 
the system promotes federal deficit 
spending, and as a result “workers 
now under 35 will draw their benefits 
in five and 10-cent dollars.” 





Bushnell Forms Consulting Firm 


Robert I. Bushnell has resigned as 
vice-president of State Capital Life to 
establish a management consulting 
‘service for fire and multiple line 
companies with headquarters in Fair- 
field, Conn., and New York. 

He handled the details in the or- 
ganization of State Capital’s multiple 
line subsidiary. He will continue as 
consultant to the company. 
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Stone Evaluates Effect of Economic Changes 
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erage concerning which the individual 
who is protected has had nothing to 
say) is the potential for vastly larger 
sales of life insurance itself, provided 
the underwriter makes still more vig- 
orous efforts to present to the public 
an explanation of the types of insur- 
ance available and the benefits to be 
derived from them. 

This brings us to our second point: 
The increasing popularity of various 
forms of life insurance for specific 
purposes. 

Sales of new life insurance at the 
end of 1953 were 265% greater than 
sales in 1940, and the sales for 1954 
showed a further gain of 21% over 1953 
so that life insurance in force is now 
estimated to be 194% greater than in 
1940. 

Premium payments have naturally 
increased also and are now running 
143% over those of 1940. 

These statistics show clearly that 
people want and do purchase life in- 
surance, but the increased amounts 
they are spending for this purpose are 
not keeping pace with the greater in- 
crease in their disposable income so 
that actually they are using a smaller 
proportion of their disposable personal 
income for this purpose. 

This, however, does not mean that 
life insurance is losing in favor. It is 
increasing in the public’s esteem, as 
witness the purchase figures. 

What has been happening, however, 
is that in keeping with the changing 
times, the public has found that vari- 
ants of the basic forms of life insur- 
ance, given little consideration in 1940, 
are now meeting a growing need so 


that they are in increasing demand. 
And the life insurance companies, alert 
to the needs and desires of the public, 
are continuously striving to make 
available types of policies to meet 
these changed conditions. 

Outstanding examples of this are 
found in such fields as: 

Accident and _ health insurance, 
which in 1940 called for premium pay- 
ments of but $301 million, only a mod- 
est amount of which was through the 
life insurance companies. By the end 
of 1953 premium payments to insur- 
ance companies for this purpose had 
increased by 661% and 70% of this 
$2.3 billion was with the life insur- 
ance companies. 


Credit life insurance, which the bor- 
rower obtains to cover his loan in case 
of death. At the end of 1953 the face 
amount of this type of insurance in 
force had increased 2,191% over 1940. 
The figures do not include life insur- 
ance individually purchased to cover 
mortgages or other large loans. In 1953 
the $3.2 billion of new credit life in- 
surance that had been purchased was 
about equally divided between ordi- 
nary and group insurance. 

Pension plans. This also is a form 
of future financial security which has 
been growing rapidly in popular de- 
mand. In 1940 685,000 persons were 
covered by such plans with life com- 
panies. By the end of 1953 the num- 
ber of people covered had grown by 
475%. In 1950 premium payments for 
this form of insurance amounted to 
$925 million and by the end of 1953 
these premium payments had been in- 
creased by 38%. By far, the majority 
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For Agency Department Staff 


A mutual life insurance company located in New England seeks 
the services of a man to assist with agent training and prepara- 
tion of training material and sales aids. Please state details of 
all previous business experience, personal history and salary 
required. Our staff knows of this ad. Write Box No. C-50, The 
National Underwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











COMPANIES ATTENTION! 


| can sell, recruit, train, create, inspire and 
will prove that | have done them well. Ten 
yrs. coast to coast experience. Under 35. 
Master motivator, public speaker, writer, 
agency builder, TOP salesman. Want 
agency-building job in H.O. on any decent 
basis. Address Box C-47, The National Un- 
derwriter Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 


Brokerage Supervisor: 


Established Chicago Agency for leading East- 
ern Life Company has opening for Brokerage 
Supervisor. Salary and production bonus plus 
opportunity for personal solicitation. Company 
has. low cost competitive contracts and com- 
petitive underwriting practices. Agency is well 
known in Brokerage field. This is an excellent 
opportunity for the right man. Write in con- 
fidence for more details. Our associates know 
of this ad. Address C-51, The National Under- 
ps Co., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
inois. 








ACTUARY AVAILABLE 


Associate-Society of Actuaries. Under 35. Has 
sold and liquidated his private independent 
consulting practice. Desires employment with 
life insurance company or pension organiza- 
tion. If interested, please inquire by addressing 
Box C-52, The National Underwriter Co., 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Take charge, 


retirement system. Write mediately te 








California State Personnel Board, 1015 L 
Street, Sacramento 14, Calif. 








of pensions covered under these plans 
are group annuities. It must be remem- 
bered that one of the attractions of 
pension plans to the employe is that 
the employer usually pays part of the 
cost. This “fringe” benefit means that 
the employe, who is thus insured, does 
not have to use as much of his own 
disposable income to provide this par- 
ticular form of insurance as would 
otherwise be required. 

Group life. This form of insurance 
has also become a popular form of 
“fringe” benefit, as employers have 
made it available to their employes and 
are either bearing the entire cost or 
a good part of it. 

Overall, then, group insurance in 
one form or another (and it includes 
pension plans as well as approximately 
one-half of the credit life insurance) 
has been increasing rapidly. This is 
another element which has tended to 
reduce the proportion of disposable 
income which people have been placing 
in other types of life insurance while 
their protection has been increasing. 
Group insurance in the U. S. has be- 
come part of the family protection pro- 
gram of a large share of the nation’s 
families. 


Just how group protection has grown 
relative to life insurance business is 
reflected in table 3. 


Column 1, total premiums including accident & health 
with life insurance companies - left hand scale; column 2, 
percentage of total premiums used for group life and 
group annuities (exclusive of accident & health); column 
3, percentage of total premiums used for group life, 
group annuities and group accident & health. 


COLUMNS 
Year 1 2 3 
Millions 

of Dollars % % 
40 3887 _ _ 
41 4020 _ _ 
42 4121 _ _- 
43 43517 _ _ 
44 4793 _ _ 
45 5159 11.9 15.6 
46 5626 12.2 15.7 
47 6653 12.8 16.8 
48 7157 13.9 18.6 
49 7511 13.3 18.7 
50 8189 15.0 21.7 
51 9040 15.5 23.3 
52 9883 16.2 25.2 
53 10847 16.5 26.7 
Sources: Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insurance 
Assn. 


This trend has naturally caused 
some life underwriters to wonder 
whether their market is narrowing ra- 
ther than widening, on the theory that 
the various group insurance plans and 
social security mean less opportunity 
to sell additional individual protection 
to a family. 

It is arguable that group coverage 
as well as social security has led some 
people to ignore or at least become ad- 
verse to increasing their life insurance 
protection on the theory that they are 
now adequately covered. They merely 
know they have protection they did not 
have before. Only, too frequently they 
fail to realize that their group insur- 
ance ceases on termination of employ- 
ment and furthermore it does not rep- 
resent any savings element. 


The demand by the general public 
for group pension, creditors life, and 
A&H reflects a growing realization of 
the importance of insurance for per- 
sonal and family protection. With the 
economic changes that have occurred 
since 1940, many families, at that time 
not in an income group which made it 
feasible for a life underwriter to try 
to interest them in life insurance, have 
since obtained employment which has 
not only greatly increased cash in- 
come, but has also exposed them for 
the first time to life insurance protec- 
tion in the form of group pensions and 
group life insurance plans. Such per- 
sons, granted the ability to pay, would 


ae 
probably be willing to put part of their 
increased income into more life jp. 
surance as the subject is more effe. 
tively presented to them. 

This increased income and conge. 
quent ability to pay brings us to oy 
third point: The great rise in the mig. 
dle income group since 1940. 


e e e 

In 1939 (1940 figures for this pyp. 
pose are not available) over 75% ot 
our spending units (primary familie 
and individuals) were earning $2009 
or less. Actually, the median (halt 
way point) was $1231. In 1952 this 
median was $3435, an increase of 1794 
over the 1939 figure. And this 179% 
increase is to be contrasted with the 
91% increase in consumer prices which 
occurred during this period. In 1939 
only 7% of our spending units (pri. 
mary families and individuals) were 
making from $3000 to $5000, whereas 
now 31% are in that category. In 1939 
only 2% of the spending units made 
over $5000. Now, 16% have an income 
of between $5000 to $7000, and 11% 
have an income of over $7000. With 
this shift upward of income of so many 
of our people has come an increase in 
the standard of living—a desire for 
the better things of life and a growing 
understanding of what these better 
things of life comprise in the form of 
not only material things, like housing, 
but also education, family living, fami- 
ly health and so forth. Naturally, with 
this realization should go an under- 
standing of the importance of the 
protection of these goals. 

ao * & 

In 1939 when our disposable personal 
income was $70.4 billion, our personal 
net savings were 4.1% of this sum. 
Now, with our disposable personal in- 
come running at the rate of $252.8 bil- 
lion, our net saving is 7.9% of this 
sum. Our families have more money 
to spend and more money to save. They 
are doing both and for quite some 
time they had also been decreasing 
their consumer debt. Since last May, 
however, the American public has 
shown its willingness to go into debt 
for consumer goods, provided what 
was offered was attractive as to price 
and quality. Consequently, consumer 
credit has turned upward again some- 
what. This is a reflection—a reflection 
of the fact that the people regard ow 
economy as sound. Our manufacturers, 
distributors and retailers are aware of 
this, and anxious to increase their 
share of the consumer’s market, they 
are stepping up their sales efforts. 

With the forthcoming new models 
in automobiles and in the larger house- 
hold appliances, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that this competition for the} 
family dollar will be increased still 
more. 

Consequently, now is the time for 
the life underwriter to step in and dis- 
cuss with families the benefits and 
advantages of placing a greater part 
of their current savings in additional 
life insurance. 


But where are these people with in- 
creased incomes? This brings us to 
our fourth point, namely: The shift 
farther west of the center of non-agri- 
cultural employment and the conse- 
quent economic development of these 
new areas. 

Non-agricultural employment in the 
U.S. has risen from 30 million 2 
1939 to 49% million in 1953—a rise 
of more than 60%, or about triple the 
rate of increase in the populafion. Em- 
ployment in each of the states has also 
increased during this period. The west , 
ern states, however, experienced the | 
greatest rate of increase. California! 
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and Texas accounted for six million 
non-agricultural jobs—about one out 
of every eight in the U. S. 


Percent Increase in Nonagricul:ural Employsent, By State, 1933-53 








Manufacturing, which accounts for 
the largest single block of non-agricul- 
tural workers, also reflects the general 
shift of non-agricultural employment 
westward since 1939. The outstanding 
gains of manufacturing employment 
were concentrated in the west and 
southwest, especially in California. Ac- 
companying the growth of new manu- 
facturing centers was a very sizeable 
increase in trade and services and 
other divisions, on account of the 
atomic energy program in New Mexi- 
co. These were the main factors re- 
sponsible for the great growth in the 
Mountain states in the post-war period. 

Most of the states have been able 
to hold their war-time gains, but four 
states were not able to do so—Rhode 
Island in textiles, and Washington, 
Maryland and Maine in aircraft and 
shipbuilding. 

As a result of these shifts, the center 
of non-agricultural employment in 
the U.S. has continued to move west- 
ward, and the new factories and the 
allied activities in finance, service and 
trade which are springing up through- 
out the country should be kept in 
mind as very fertile fields for the 
stimulation of thrift. The change from 
an agricultural to non-agricultural 
way of life has meant an increase in 
cash income and with this increase 
goes a gradual upgrading of the stand- 
ard of living. 


Important, however, is the fact that 
the initial increase in income does not 
bring with it a proportionate increase 
in consumer spending. Familes are 
conservatively inclined towards mak- 
ing any great splurge in this direction. 
It is at this time that the life under- 
writer could perform a valuable serv- 
ice to the individual and to the econo- 
my as a whole by discussing with 
these people the value and importance 
of setting aside at least part of this in- 
crease in new life insurance. They will 
already have learned something of the 
“fringe” insurance benefits that they 
are receiving from their new employ- 
ers. The life underwriter can help 
clarify this for them also. 

But what of the areas which have 
not participated in this rapid expansion 
of non-agricultural employment? It is 
interesting to note that while the basic 
geographic structure of American in- 
dustry has been modified as described 
above, it is actually still very much like 
it was 14 to 15 years ago. The concen- 
tration of industry and commerce, job 
opportunities, manpower requirements 
and the labor supply remain to a sig- 
nificant extent in the regions and 
States where they had been in 1939. It 
is true that manufacturing jobs in 
California have increased almost 180% 
between 1939 and 1953 in contrast to 
only a 30% increase in Massachusetts; 
but one out of every three factory jobs 
in the nation is still found in the nine 
States comprising the New England 


and Middle Atlantic regions. Despite 
some very important geographic shifts, 
the first 15 states in size of manufac- 
turing employment in 1939 are ex- 
actly the same 15 states in 1953. 

They are, in order, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, Con- 
necticut, Texas, Missouri and Georgia. 

In other sectors of the non-agricul- 
tural economy—trade and finance— 
similar developments have occurred. 
The expansion of trade around large 
military bases in many of the southern 
and western states and the emergence 
of Dallas and Los Angeles as major 
style centers are also responsible for 
some of the regional shifts in employ- 
ment in trade. But this does not obviate 
the fact that 21% of the more than 10 
million jobs in trade are still concen- 
trated in the three states of the Middle 
Alantic region. Similarly, in the field 
of finance, centers of large financial 
insurance and real estate interests have 
grown in places such as Houston, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, but New 
York still accounts for one out of every 
five jobs in this field. 

This means, then, that the changes 
that have occurred bring new oppor- 
tunities for the sale of life insurance 
into new areas while at the same time 
similar opportunities continue to exist 
in the old areas. As to the question of 
where to seek these opportunities, this 
brings us to the fifth and last point, 
namely: The shifts that have taken 
place in the industries offering the 
best pay possibilities. 

Examining this in terms of average 
weekly gross earnings of production 
workers, electricians working for con- 
tractors are reported to have the high- 
est average weekly earnings of $111, 
while plumbers working for plumbing 
and heating contractors are second at 
$101 per week. Painters working for 
contractors are averaging $89 a week. 

In the manufacturing field, the ma- 
chine tool industry reflects the pay of 
the skilled worker who here is aver- 
aging between $70 and $90 per week, 
depending upon the type of machine 
tools involved. Those working in the 
malt liquor industry are averaging $92 
a week and newspaper printers, the 
same. Also among the highest earners 
are those in synthetic rubber plants, 
where many workers are averaging 
$90 a week, while the worker in the 
tire and inner tube factory is aver- 
aging $84 a week, and the worker in 
the aircraft manufacturing business is 
receiving about $83 a week on the 
average. The automobile workers are 
making $89 a week and workers in the 
chemical industry are, in many in- 
stances, clearing as high as $91 a week. 

These are merely some indication of 
what earnings are and they are men- 
tioned only to suggest that it is al- 
Ways a good idea to follow the earning 
statistics of the various types of busi- 
ness activities in your area. They tell 
a story. And that story has to do with 
the ability of people to pay. 

-_ @ e 

What it all adds up to is that the 
American people are conscious of the 
importance of providing for their fu- 
ture financial security. They are do- 
ing this to a greater extent than ever 
before. They have the ability, money- 
wise, to do it. And opportunities are 
constantly presenting themselves to 
make available to them the importance 
of doing still more in the way of pro- 
viding for this security by placing 
additional amounts in life insurance. 
The life underwriter can take advan- 
tage of these opportunities by being 


aware of the changes that have been 
and are taking place in his area. The 
local chamber of commerce can pro- 
vide him with information as to new 
industries which are locating in the 
area and might even have figures as 
to the schedule of earnings that is 
anticipated. If these are not available, 
reference to the Monthly Labor Re- 
view of the bureau of labor statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor will 
give an idea of what to expect workers 
in a particular industry to average. 


Sales Talk Study Out 


The ingredients of a good sales talk 
are analyzed in How to Build a Sales 
Talk, a dividend to Manager’s Hand- 
book, published recently by LIAMA. 
The author is Wiliiam H. Whorf, 
LIAMA director of schools. A good 
sales talk, he says, “helps prevent de- 
pendence upon sudden inspirations, 
any one of which might knock out a 
potential sale.” 


Claim Assn. Slates Annual 


International Claim Assn. will hold 
its 1955 meeting Sept. 12-14 at Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 








Pearson Heads New 
Equitable Agency 


Wright L. Pearson, former assistant 
manager of Cassidy agency of Equi- 
table Society at Jacksonville, will head 
the company’s new Miami agency 
opening Jan. 1. Mr. Pearson joined the 
Jacksonville agency in 1938, and after 
serving as district manager in Miami 
from 1945 to 1953 he returned to Jack- 
sonville as assistant manager. 


Berkshire Life Names 
Clair A. Bernard 


Berkshire Life 
has pro- 
moted Clair A. 
Bernard, former 
general agent at 
St. Louis, to as- 
sistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. 
He entered the 
business with 
Connecticut Gen- 
eral at St. Louis 
and joined Berk- 
shire Life in 1952. 








C. A. Bernard 
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AR cr NON-PAR 


Which Does Your Prospect Prefer ? ? 





Whichever the choice Manufacturers Life offers 


A SPECIAL LOW COST CONTRACT 


NON-PAR e Reduced Rates make our famous 
Guaranteed Maximum Protection Plan a 
leader in the Whole Life Non-Par field. 


PAR 


e We now offer a new Preferred Whole 


Life Par Policy with extremely low net 
annual payments. Check the table below. 


20 Year Summary—$10,000 Face Amount—Illustrating Low Net Payments 


Assuming dividends taken in cash 

















| 
| Average Annual Average Annual 
A 4 Ist | 
ot issue ane dividends | net bavmert, | over D0 secret 
25 $169.10 $21.30 $142.00 $134.90 
35 231.00 32.30 190.90 181.80 
45 329.30 43.10 276.00 264.60 














{This is not a guarantee, estimate or promise of dividends or results. 
It is an illustration based on dividends approved for distribution in 1955. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF BOTH CONTRACTS 


¥* $7500 minimum 


% Ages0-80 Substandard too 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE * CHICAGO ° 


CINCINNATI 


¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * HARTFORD 


HONOLULU * LANSING * LOS ANGELES * NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND * SAGINAW ¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢* SEATTLE * SPOKANE 


Also licensed in Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota and Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 
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Propose Legislation to Curb Welfare Fund Abuses 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





ministration of certain welfare plans, 
the report states. The kind of admin- 
istrative regulation proposed can curb 
existing abuses without imposing in- 
flexible standards which would tend to 
stifle the salutary competition inherent 
in the quality of the different types of 
services rendered by insurers and pro- 
ducers. 

Statutory commission control should 
be avoided at all costs, the report de- 
clares, and should be considered only 
in extremes and after all other methods 
have failed. It noted that even commis- 
sion filing legislation has not had the 
salutary result anticipated. However, 
the report does recommend a code of 
fair commission practice. 

The commission rate filing statute 
was amended in 1953 by enactment of 
a department-sponsored bill which re- 
quired filing of comprehensive com- 
mission scales on group A&H business 
and made a similar filing requirement 
applicable to group life business, the 
report states. Purpose was to make 
available for public scrutiny complete 
data on the commission rates and fees 
paid to agents on group business. It 
was thought by making such informa- 
tion a matter of public record that 
insurers would be dissuaded from 
paying excessive commissions and al- 
lowances. The salutary result antici- 
pated was not achieved. 

As the statute now reads, the sched- 
ules to be filed are rates of commis- 
sions, compensation and other allow- 
ances to be paid agents. By amendment 
to section 204 (4) and 221 (7) the law 
could be made to include payment of 
allowances and fees to others than 
agents. 

Implementation of the statute then 
could be accomplished by a code of fair 
practices of commissions, fees and al- 
lowances, the report suggests. This 
code should be drafted by the depart- 
ment in cooperation with the group 
writing insurers and producers. Such a 
code would include a decremental scale 
of commissions consistent with sound 
practices. It should also limit payment 
of administration or service fees to 
those functions rendered on behalf of 
the insurer which are normally per- 
formed by insurers and not those 
which represent merely the shifting of 
functions relating to the administra- 
tion of the group insurance from the 
policyholder to the insurer. The code 
would also enumerate the conditions 
under which and the persons to whom 
such fees may be paid. Payments to in- 
terested union and welfare fund of- 
ficials, employes and their families 
would be prohibited. 

A public hearing on the proposed 
code would be held and all interested 
parties be given a chance to be heard. 
Thereafter the code would go into ef- 
fect. 

After establishment of the code, in- 
surers would be required to file with 
the department the commission and fee 
schedule paid on each group case. If 
administration or service fees are paid, 
the details of such payments would be 
set out, indicating the company func- 
tions to be performed by the payee. 
The department in its administrative 
discretion would publicize, in the man- 
ner it saw fit and at the expense of the 
insurer, any significant departure from 
the code. 

Publicity is an exceedingly effective 
regulatory tool, the report notes. This 
has been the department’s experience 
in the past and the present situation 


should not prove the exception. Failure 
by the company to report on each 
group case sold would be disclosed by 
the department’s biennial examina- 
tions. Willful failure to report by the 
company would subject it to the de- 
partment’s disciplinary process. 

Mr. Bohlinger told Governor Dewey, 
in submitting the report, that the de- 
partment’s study “leaves no doubt as 
to the serious nature of the problem 
and the urgent necessity for additional 
legislation” for an adequate regulatory 
program for union welfare funds at the 
state level. 


Legislative recommendations, Mr. 
Bohlinger emphasized, “are not of- 
fered as a panacea. The legislative pro- 
posals are, however, the first step to- 
ward achieving a comprehensive pro- 
gram for regulation of welfare plans in 
the public interest. Admittedly such an 
end is an ambitious undertaking and 
cannot be accomplished by a single 
legislative act.” 

Mr. Bohlinger also urged that the 
insurance law be amended to require 
insurers to disclose payments of al- 
lowances and fees to persons other 
than agents and brokers. 

The insurance department’s full 
scale investigation of union welfare 
funds in New York was undertaken on 
Governor Dewey’s instruction after a 
probe disclosed serious irregularities 
in the handling of welfare funds of 
local 32E of the AFL Building Service 
Employes Union, whose president, 
Thomas F. Lewis, was murdered in the 
Bronx in August 1953. 


In his report, Mr. Straub stated that 
of the 162 union welfare plans exam- 
ined by the department, 91 were hon- 
estly administered although in many 
instances there was a lack of know- 
how on the part of trustees and admin- 
istrators, 37 plans were subject to 
some criticism and 34 plans contained 
serious abuses. 

Declaring that it would be most un- 
fortunate if the irregularities disclosed 
in the report were construed as being 
representative of union welfare funds, 
M. Straub stated that the findings are 
symptomatic of conditions which may 
be found in most poorly run or mis- 
managed plans. 

On the basis of its study, the depart- 
ment estimates that more than 3 mil- 
lion persons or approximately 25% of 
the total population in the state have 
an interest in the operation of welfare 
funds in New York. A minimum of 
$475 million, the report stated, is con- 
tributed annually to these plans which 
have accumulated $2.9 billion in cash 
and invested assets. It added that there 
is every indication that the number of 
plans will continue to expand and that 
the monies paid into and held by such 
funds will assume even greater pro- 
portions. 


The large number of wage earners 
who depend upon the benefits pro- 
vided under these plans, the report 
continued, should be furnished with 
affirmative protection of regulation at 
the state level. Progressive supervision 
will have the effect of making avail- 
able to each plan the most appropriate 
practices drawn from the pooled ex- 
perience of all. The use of such sound 
standards will enable welfare funds to 
stand the stress and strain of economic 
fluctuations which may be encountered 
over the years, so that the history of 
instability of the early welfare plans 


will not be repeated. Supervision by 
the state will result in greater efficien- 
cy, and at the same time provide neces- 
sary safeguards against maladminis- 
tration and the dissipation of funds. 

Mr. Straub warned that to permit 
the unsupervised operation of such 
plans, in many cases in disregard of 
sound actuarial principles, is to court 
disaster, the full effects of which will 
not become apparent for many years 
to come. 





Teachers in Key Role for 
Baring Future SS Costs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

able to conclude that some federal ac- 
tion in the health insurance field is 
indicated? Or is this the one area in 
which a welfare program will not suc- 
ceed? These are very difficult deci- 
sions to make. They are very important 
decisions. The future of voluntary 
health insurance is at stake.” 

Discussing federal regulation of in- 
surance, Mr. Thore said the federal 
trade commission’s effort to regulate 
A&H advertising is not direct regula- 
tion of insurance but there are other 
situations which could conceivably 
raise the issue of federal vs. state regu- 
lation. Unlike the FTC developments, 
these other challenges result from 
criticism of activities of others who 
utilize insurance services. With federal 
welfare systems competing directly 
with voluntary insurers it is in the 
public interest to preserve state regula- 
tion, said Mr. Thore. 

“Excessive regulation at the federal 
level could so hobble voluntary insur- 
ance services that the compulsory sys- 
tems would have the decided ad- 
vantages,” he said. “This must be 
avoided. Every threat of federal regu- 
lation must be carefully appraised.” 

Commenting on the union welfare 
fund situation, Mr. Thore said that no 
one type of legislation has emerged at 
the federal level as being the likely 
solution to the problem and it is prob- 
ably correct to say that there is more 
confusion now as to the proper legis- 
lative approach than there was at the 
outset of the investigations. 


“Certainly, however, the life insur- 
ance business will be faced with the 
necessity of taking a position on the 
question of whether union welfare 
funds should be regulated and if so, 
to what extent,” he continued. ‘The 
problems posed by the consideration of 
either state or federal regulation are 
far-reaching in their implications and 
deserve the most serious considera- 
tion.” 

Mr. Thore said it was obvious from 
the nature of the problems he was dis- 
cussing that “our attitude in any given 
situation must take into account all of 
the other problems we face at the 
federal level.” 

“The long-range trends which are 
of particular concern to the life in- 
surance business must also be consid- 
ered,” he said. “It is our view that a 
business so vitally affected by federal 
legislation should not adopt a com- 
pletely inflexible attitude in any given 
area. This does not mean that we 
should follow a practice of compromis- 
ing major issues in an effort to fore- 
stall more drastic intervention, al- 
though in some situations alternatives 
must be carefully weighed.” 

Mr. Thore said the life insurance in- 
dustry’s approach in the last five years 
has been one of cooperative study. 
This may be described, he said, as 
helping government in its search for 
solutions to come of the problems re- 
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sulting from the demands of society, 
yet reserving the right to oppose solu- 
tions that are not in the public interest, 

“Through this type of cooperation 
we are in a better position to demon- 
strate to government that private 
facilities should be used to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible,” he continued, 
“When private business cannot pro- 
vide an essential social service and we 
are forced to concede that government 
participation may be necessary then, 
by virtue of our cooperative attitude, 
government is more likely to restrict 
its function to basic need. 

“This relationship with government 
involves certain political risks. The 
chance that a government program 
once started will get out of hand is pre- 
sent in almost every political venture. 
But if the cooperative study approach 
is consistently pursued these risks can 
be minimized. Based upon our exper- 
ience, we are convinced that the life 
insurance business in its relationships 
to government should adopt neither a 
policy of hostility nor compromise. 
Our program, with its risks and com- 
plexities, appears to be best suited to 
the long-range objectives of our busi- 
ness. 

“In considering trends in social wel- 
fare legislation, the gap between what 
is and what ought to be probably ex- 
ists in everyone’s mind. Down through 
history, mankind has dealt with this 
gap in various ways. At times people 
have tried to ignore it. At other times, 
leaders have been too nagging about 
it. The ingratiating intervention of re- 
cent years suggests that we are living 
in such an era. 


“Notwithstanding, no _ society has 
ever come very close to closing the 
gap. But never, for very long, have ef- 
forts to close it been given up. At this 
point in history, the gap between social 
ideals and the actual behavior of the 
world we live in is being narrowed, 
mainly by voluntary action. There is 
great hope for social progress. But 
there is also tension between the ideal 
and the real. Freedom is being sacri- 
ficed for government security. Volun- 
tary insurance is caught between these 
forces. It will survive. because it is 
idealistic, realistic and offers security 
without any sacrifice of liberty.” 

R. Carlyle Buley, professor of his- 
tory at Indiana university, was selected 
as the recipient of the Elizur Wright 
award by the insurance teachers as- 
sociation in recognition of his out- 
standing contribution to insurance lit- 
erature in writing the history of the 
American Life Convention. The award 
is $250 in cash and an inscribed certi- 
ficate. Dean L. J. Ackerman of Uni- 
versity of Connecticut School of Bus- 
iness made the presentation at the 
luncheon session. The award was 
originally financed by a grant made by 
the late George J. Mecherle, founder 
of the State Farm insurance compa- 
nies, the donor for subsequent grants 
being Clayton G. Hale, prominent 
Cleveland general insurance agent. 





Neal, Cassens Promoted 


Harold Neal has been promoted to 
general sales manager and Ken Cas- 
sens to assistant general sales manager 
of the Illinois Agricultural Assn. in- 
surance service. The IAA service is 
comprised of Country Mutual Fire, 
Country Mutual Casualty and Country 
Life. 

Mr. Neal joined the insurance ser- 
vice about eight years ago and since 
1951 has been McClean county man- 
ager. Mr. Cassens, formerly director of 
training, has been with the service 
since 1947. 
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GOOD WILL 


Shakespeare appraised good will at its true value when he said: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash; 

tis something, nothing; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been 

slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 


The real, basic purpose of all advertising in insurance journals 
should be to create good will. Every other reason should be secondary. 

The company that has been able to create good will among its 
own agents and the insurance fraternity as a whole is invariably a 
successful company. That is why good will should be prized more 
highly by the management of a company than any other factor or 
element in its make-up. 

If you don’t believe in the value and importance of good will, 
do this: think of the four or five companies that you know have made 
no effort to create good will among their own agents or elsewhere— 
the companies that have been notoriously inattentive to agents, non- 
service giving in every respect, the last to adopt modern methods. 
When you have compiled your list you will find that, to make a bad 
matter worse, they are all companies that have “never believed in 
advertising.” 

What do you think of their future prospects? How long do you 
believe they will last unless they change their ways? How much do 
you suppose their failure to cultivate good will has cost them? How 
would you like the job of trying to popularize them among agents? 

Their whole future is clouded because they have not put the 
proper value on good will. They, in fact, have no good will at all, 
and they cannot continue permanently without it. Neither can any 
other company. Inefficiency, indifference, mismanagement, lack of 
imagination—these are always characteristics of the company that 
has failed to grasp the vital importance of good will; the company 
that has “never believed in advertising.” 
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What happened to your last year's 
resolutions for: more sales... more money? 


Did you say you would: 


O make one more call per day? 
CO use more direct mail? 


O sell larger policies? 


CIEARN HIGHER COMMISSIONS? 
[I GET LIFETIME RENEWALS? 
[J OFFER COMPETITIVE POLICIES? 


Dia you keep your resolutions? 
If not...in 1955... 


write, call, wire . 

Robert W. Staton... Director of Agencies 
CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 
TFrunded 1905 — INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Dr. Chicago 6 























